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t= The length of the official matter in this num- 
ber, leaves little room for editorial articles; but the 
importance of thesubjectsembraced under that head 
will be a sufficient excuse for giving a greater por- 
tion of space than usual to that part of the contents 
of the 
elected, re-elected, and out-going,—will there find 
by the 


Journal. County Superintendents,—newly 
directions and explanations of use to them; 
careful reading of which they will be enabled to 


avoid the necessity of applying by letter to the 


questions growing out of the change of term. 
=7ao — 


«> A number of subscriptions to this Journal are 
Dow coming in, without any directions as to the time 
when the subscribers desire their year to begin.— 
This is somewhat embarrassing. It is not supposed 
to be their wish to receive the back numbers to the 
commencement of the current volume in July, 1862; 
neither is it generally desirable to begin with the 
May or June numbers (11 or 12 of vol. 11). Hence 
it has been determined to retain all subscriptions to 
which no directions on this point have been attach- 
ed, till July, and then to commence them with No. 
1 of vol. 12. 


different arrangement can 


But any of our friends preferring a 
be accommodated, on 
making known their wishes by letter. Of course 
these remarks do not apply to old subscribers, whose 
renewals, which we are doubly glad to receive, regu- 
late themselves. 


—under compulsion of the times—ask the friends of 
this Journal to bethink them of its needs. 
penses are increased, and this demands an increase 
of support. If each present subscriber were to send 


chool Superintendent for information relative to { a 


the name of a new one wit own renewal, the ob 
ject vould be effected m siactor) 
2ose 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY 
At the moment when we write these lines, the 


rriennial conventions of Directors are in session in 


the different counties of the State, to select persons 
for this office during the three year’s term which will 
commence on the first day of next month. This is 
an occasion of great mom the system and the 


o¢ h ols, 


to teachers and pupus Yet we doubt 


whether of the 8000 Directors (for at least 8000 of 


the 11000 in the State are now collected to exercise 
this act of p er Vv 10u ne ‘r of these eight 
thousand, 1000 will be thoroughly awake to the im- 
portance of the duty to bi ‘med, or imbued 
with a spirit pro] ( harge. Had 
ny commensurat l sult from an 
appeal to thi reasol of responsibility 
to the futur in reteren t 1 3; solemn act of duty, 
—such would have been made in these columns a 
mouth ago, and that in no mincing terms. But judg- 
ing of the present by the past as thought to be 
useless to make the appeal trolled by the 


tyranny of petty circum as felt to be im- 


possible, at this juncture, to effect a remedy 

Still, though there is little use in wasting words 
on fruitless exhortatio1 ! some benefit 
in reviewing matters afterwards ;—at least there isa 
kind of satisfaction in it A rdin yty, we propose, 
next month, or as soon a ; the smoke of the 


’ , - 
ly cleared off 


contest now raging shal 


for the purpose, to survey the | ty Superinten- 


yns, and to 
If this 


harm no one but the 


dency in its pre sent condition and relati 
speak our mind in reference to it, right out. 


do no good to the publi 


writer: and that risk can be borne. He has watch- 


1 


| ed this system and its developing changes too long 
As we are on the subject of subscriptions, we will | 


Its ex- | 
| that they can abide the, truth. 


' 





to be frightened, now, at the gath« ring of one of those 
clouds that always usher in its brighter day ; and 
in its friends to believe 


At any rate, they 


he has sufficient confidence 


shall hear it. 








—— ~ 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 1863. rivers; and while exhibiting an indubitable proof 

Under the official.head will be found the tit] id | of t r loyalty to general education, it is the best 

ubstance of all the local acts of Assembly relating | ynoss » investi vhich the Stat uld make for 

» school affairs, passed during tl : I : y of 

he Legislature t : , 1 t their 

Few general act vere | ; lab vi- 

f considerable importanc V { st ma- 

One of these prov es, that the term of School ‘ ; st ? ili ver- 

~ rectors elected hereafter shall not: m¢ terial fess at a 


fi Vi ) day Ji succes li o t] f | ¢ , ; ag 4 * , . ral 





ent it fow le cy a fe | , , in 
pt in a few | pe j ; ad 
} } + ] 4 } f 
found, with pr pial : ; f . ) uo 
ead. This is a change long need ¢ wih Stat 
vul greatly lacuita i Sin y d t , f 
Wirectors 2 
he same act pro! s th t ty 
iount of school! tax till : of 
x7 7 y ; 














This is another important it 
i t appuies to t Dp \ i t 3 
by Boars ) 1) \ . 
{ taX In l I t i 
1 4 . 
ind S( ( ’ ot 
tor the first Monday ; 
. . 
till after each Boars L) e = 
lv ore a ryt . y ¢ 
uly O7 l g f 
> ' . ) ] }? } ’ 
LHC CiviCsS OL Astle ( tk At ,] 
1 wt ; 
A) ther poral ch ~ ] i , 
e . in } , 1S + 
of distributing t A \ very 
+} ] ! 
to e common scnooi 10 j ) 
S ution oft he m yu 0 cht ; 
. + _ — — y + ‘ 
not be, as heretofore. in proporti l ) 
i 
u ‘ 4 4 
resident éaxables in each Dis yut ‘ 62 
to the number of attending 2 
j 
4 lx 
What this language exactly me: 
ad | 4 rt + t 
lificult to state. But fortuna _. 
it be immediately determined ; for RATT AT BUBITS Tw Prwws 
. =. . - EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA 
Sinte Pare 1) +} } anes f : 
not take erect, till tl end ¢ iour ! 3 : 4 | exhil n was given bv t h 1 
. 4} 4 4 roam © | TT ] y ~ 
first Monday in next month,—that 1 () r at ! r Mr. U. Hl. Akers { i the eve- 
7 ’ ! tl th ult E Declamations and Dialogues 
soonest, and then only in relation to thedist it » ali oe yee: i Seat so get: ‘ 
? I ed 1 n eal and ins ime ul musi m pt sed 








_ : = 1 . hf P eo 7 n Schoola I lom cl ion the 
Chis is a very considerable change $ parto vi rl Se 3 of | lom i on the 
ce ~ ha followed by eff t., with an exhibition that did credit to both the 
School law, and may ve followed Dy ¢ ss und tl ‘ ‘ lin } n + 
} t ] 3.) : . 1 
templated by the Legislature w nh ma ng t h an ex tion and 1ibi- 
: , ) 
, , . Y ved ly that teacher and pupils had 
In the Same section ol the renerai ay . 
é' i » their tir luring the : 
: . ‘ : 
; also found the annual provisio I ] t t t 1} , 
f this Journal, at the expen ~ Near! lered 
I 4 
1 nu instances r y i ased in- 
School Board in t Col : 
~ iby rs and parents 
I CC »ptab > atl tne | t I in t wer 
YD e lowed tne §s i i T 
l ? ra i a tt le 
1 ] 
Y) ? th ‘Tel ra a 
I ree } oO t of 
lered ni ry by t 
| W r Institute was held 
D\, ‘ + ] 
i I The we led 
) X M bat I e 
> Or : ng I 
The a pro} stion < 5.000, ¢ ‘ . In 
: , I id i ver the 
> $0 2nd and Stl M D : lt n or 
1 AxF ’ . 
ad ansheia anot I . ‘ 
' the (1 ’ An I nal 1 ry was held Portage 
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CENTRE : The schools, with few exceptions, closed. They 
have generally been successfully conduct ted. In several dis- 
tricts Summer schools will be in operation ; and a number 
of new houses will be built. A very interesting examina 
tion of the school taught by Miss L. C unningham, of Miles- 
burg, was held on the 13th of Feb. Her success in teach 
ing is shown in the incres aged patronage of a select female 
school during the summer. Mr. W. Geary hada school ex- 
hibition at Unionville, which gave muc sh satisfaction 


CLARION: All the schools have closed their winter term, 
many of them with exhibitions creditable to teachers and 


Curxtonx : The schools, with few exceptions, closed during 
the month. In several districts new school houses will be 
} during the summe! Prof. F. F. Bittle’s Normal 





)l re-opened at L gansville on the 17th of April. The 
iti i favorabl 
CoLUMBIA ane uder my it Bloomsburg, in charge of 


Messrs. Beekly and Whi rave a closing exhibition in th 
Court House vehi sh was oom letely filled both evenings 
The exercises were well arranged and executed. The pr 
f the exhibition about $70,—were given t 
Aid Soclety The academy is growing il 





Davupuin : The school house on Hill Island was burned 
lown. The complaints about teachers throughout the Co 
ire but tew 

FAYETTE 
in operation. 


in it in good earnest 






T} m Ww est, the abilities of each membe 
ind to e to the ‘‘ common fund of improvement 
Six out of leven teachers were drafted, three out ol 
the six were dise harge ok ind three hired substitutes Had 
not been for the exemption of these teac hers, some of our 


ehools ¥v uld have been idle. 


There are nly a few schools in oper ition vet 





have. all things considered, done very well 
r closed with examinations and exhibitions 
The greater part of the schools closed by the 
month ; many of them with creditable and 
examinations. Many of the teachers will at 
tend some institution during the summer to prepare them- 
selyes more thoroughly for their work. The examination 
und other public exercises in Waynesburg College an d Fe 
nale Department took place on the 23d and continued sev- 
eral days,—all well attended. The summer session of the 
College and Female Department will commence on the first 
Monday of May. 

Huntinapon: Schools generally closed for the season 
he schools of Huntingdon Borough will re- open A pril 20tt 
session 10 months. The school in charge of Mr. S. B. Che- 
1ey closed with spirited and interesting public examination 
M. urch 21st. In addition to the common branches, classes 
were examined inalgebra, geometry and Latin. Allacquitted 
themselves nobly. At the conclusion the county Superin 
tendent addressed the audience and presented the teacher 


with a Prof onal Cer ate. including all the branches 
taught in the school. 















Jun1ataA : Theclosing exercises of f the Tuscarora hb ale 
Institute took place on the evening of the 25th ins "The 
vere highly creditable, and the pupils a ete 
i inti &e. : essays well written 
ahan and Bresee were awarded 





exercises V 
great progress in mus 
ind well read Misses ‘ 
liplomas. The school is in charge of A. Patt 
nd Mrs. French, and is receiving increas¢ i favor. 











LANCASTER The schools gener rally closed satisfactorily, 
i with examinations and ¢€ xhibitions. 

The County Educational Associatic n—one of the ol lest in 
he State,—the pioneer in the great | work organized edu- 
ttional effort in this county, hel 1 ji -annual meeting 
n the High School building on l. The attend- 

















unce was small, yet the ee rly inter 
1g and beneficial able nd practical report on 
t Institutes was 1 and diseussed. In a revised form 
t to be published in pat phlet and the Pennsylvania 
~ } 7 ) 
ih ied na 
Lawrence: The > ist] ad with 
1 efamination. The ls. es- 
ays, declamatio1 i n all of 
hich grea t is gi nearly 
l ] 


LEBANON All the seh« 


district institute was held 


has but one teacher The m 


satisfactior 
LycomiInG: Quite a numt 


teresting examinations ana ¢ 


Jersey Shore schools showed ¢ 
espe ially do those f tl 
exercises of se in Hug! 
instruction they received I 
, ; 
closed durin month } 


McKean: Some of t 


good faith t ymply w 





institutes The spring ex 
the 15th of M 
MERC! [he pri 


to the sch s that would ma 
vinter re " l by 
follows 
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b + ey n r g 
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ts W - with a1 
exe! I l € t 
dicated tl ‘ pupil 
instru r 
r 
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snd ctine ldre nd M 
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nul ‘ n held 
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n r nt ilt 
y ie 
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r | n 
r I exe 
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f Esther int I I 
higl the M 
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and talented teachers. Miss Hall commenced teaching when 
very young, and continued the most of the time till her 
death. Her superior success as a teacher, consisted in her 
overflowing affection and love for her pupils, and her ardent 
desire to make them, and all with whom she associated, 
happy. She possessed to agreat degree, the faculty of lead- 
ing, by her gentleness, the most obstinate and wayward in 
the path of duty. She was truly a most amiable young 
lady, and a practical christian. In her death we are again 
reminded of the saying—‘‘ Death loves a shining mark.’’ 
A. N. B. 


Suttivan: During the past month the county lost one 
of its best teachers and promising young mensin the person 
of Ellis Persun. He was one of the first to offer his services 
to his country, and enlisted in the 58th Regt. Penna. Vol., 
under Col. J. R. Jones. He died of quick consumption on 
board a vessel on his way home. He was a good soldier, a 
good teacher, and an undoubted christian. 


Union : The schools nearly all closed about the beginning 
of March. Summer schools will open about the 13th of 
April. Good teachers seem to bein greatdemand. Private 


institutions have a larger number of students this spring 
than for several years past. 

Wasuineton : The teachers of Donegal, Claysville, East 
and West Finley, and Buffalo, held a joint institute in 
Claysville on the 26th, 27th and 28th of March. Thirty 
teachers were in attendance, all of whom participated in 
the exercises. The institute was well attended by citizens 
A county institute will be held on the 14th and 15th of May 
next, in Canonsburg. 


Wayne : The schools have nearly all closed their winter 
session. They have given more than ordinary satisfaction 


Directors have been more faithful in visitation than hereto- 
fore, and teachers and pupils have thereby been greatly en- 
couraged and the schools materially improved. 

WESTMORELAND : The success of many inexperienced 
teachers was much better than was anticipated. By avail- 
ing themselves of the means of self improvement, they have 
succeeded beyond all reasonable expectations. West New- 
ton select school closed its winter term on the evening of 
the 20th inst. The exercises consisted of dialogues, essays, 
and orations. The different select schools and academies 
in the county,—West Newton, Harrison City, Greensburg, 
Latrobe, New Alexandria, Sewickley and Mount Pleasant, 
—will open toward the last of April 

York : The district institute operated most beneficially 
upon the schools in Newberry district. A spirit of emula- 
tion and a desire to excel were produced among the teachers, 
Is. The district Supt 
visited ench school three times during the term, spending a 
half day in each. ; 
infused into the schools, whieh, if properly continued, can 
not fail to advance greatly the cause of common scheols and 
firmly secure public favor to the system 


resulting in great good to the schoo 


By these agencies a life and interest we 








Hook Dotices. 


1>> Hereafter no books or publications of any kind will 
be noticed in this Journal unless sent to the Editor, him 
self, at Lancaster, Pa. This notice is rendered necessary 
by the fact that some advertisers complain that their works 
are not noticed, although the editor has not seen them, and 
cannot therefore possibly notice them nnless he draws on 
his imagination for their merits, or upon the bookstore for 
the works themselves ;—neither of which is to be expected 
ofhim. Nor will notices prepared by others or elsewheré 
be inse rted,—especially those pri ted forms of commenda 
tory remarks which sometimes make their appearance 


ry 


atl 


Easy Lessons 1n Mentat Anitumetic, upon the Induc- 
tive Method ; adapted to the best mode of instruction in 
Primary Schools. By James S. Eaton, M.A., Instruc- 
tor in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and author of 
Treatise on Written Arithmetic; 18mo. 96 pages. Tag- 
gard & Thompson, Boston. 1863. 


This is a very beautiful and interesting little work, in- | 


tended—so says the Preface,—to prepare the young learner 
‘*to enter with-pleasure upon the more vigorous thinking 


required by Warren Colburn’s First Lessons.’’ It is freely 
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illustrated, and the pathway from the actual or the concrete 
in the numerical relation of things, to the abstract in num- 
ber, plainly marked out by the representation of the things 
themselves. And these objects and their relations are beau- 
tifully presented to the eye and happilly impressed on the 
It isa book the 


and while it is upon the trdweteve plan, 


mind, both by the artist and the author. 
little ones will like ; 
it embraces as much of the object method of instruction as 
can well be effected by pictures without the objeots them- 
selves 


Cnoice Music py Horace Waters: ‘Johnny is m 
y y 


Darling,’’ from Father Reed’s Collection of Songs; ‘‘ We 


are coming Father Abraham,’’ ‘‘ Shall we know each other 


there ?’’ and others by C. Grobe, from Flowers of Spring; 
‘L’amitie’’? Waltz, ‘‘Ometepe’’ Waltz, and ‘‘ West Point 
March,”’ &c.—all from the Music 


Depot of Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York. 


by J. G. Barnard, &c., 





or UntversAL LiteErRAtTvuRE, from the best 
and latest authorities. By Anne C. Lynch Botta. Third 
Edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 

In this Hand-Boek of Literature we have a vast amount 
It is not 


Hanp-Boox 


of reliable and admirably classified information. 
a mere random compilation of odd ends, picked up from ir- 
responsible sources and censtructed by a second-rate penny- 
a-liner, but an original composition, prepared with great 
care from abundant and reliable materials, giving evidence 
in all its parts of the workmanship of one possessed of rare 
taste and judgment. There is contained in its 550 pages a 
somplete daguérreotype of literature from the earliest re- 
cords to the present time. The lights and shades are admi- 
rably disposed, and the estimates of character and the qnal- 
ities of literary performances are drawn with justice and dis- 
crimination. It is indeed surprising that so clear and accu- 
rate an idea of persons and events can be conveyed by ob- 
servations so brief as these must of necessity be from the 
scope of the work 

That its general character may be seen, we give below the 


subjects treated and the amount of space devoted to each 


Introductory ch ipte , classification of languages. Te- 

lat ture, 9 Syriac. Chaldaic and Phaentcian 
laterature, 21 Hindoo or Sanscrit Iaterature, 23. Per- 
stan Laterature, 38 Chinese Literature. 49. Egyptian 
Literature,59. Greek Literature,66. Roman Iaterature, 
122. A ian Lat 181. Jtalian Laterature, 198. 
French Laterat 249 Spanish Léterature, 306. Por- 

esse Literat 348. Finnish, Hungarian, Turk- 
2s/ A i Literature, 358. Slavie Leterature, 
65. Scandinavian Literature, 380 German Lateratnre, 
404. Dutch Literature, 447. English Literature, 461. 
American Laterat , 525 





Official, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, } 
Harrispure, May, 1863. 
APPOINTMENT BY THE GOVERNOR. 

C. R. Copurn, Esq., of Bradford county, to be Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for three years from the first 
Monday of June, 1863, in place of Tho. H. Burrowes, whose 
term of office will then expire. 

ial 
APPOINTMENT BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Cuares B. Sanprorp, of Clearfield, to be Superihten- 
dent of Clearfield county, till the first Monday of June, 1863, 


in place of Jesse Broomall, deceased. 
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SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN APRIL, 1863. 


Counties. 


Adams, 
Allegheny, 


Armstrong, 
Beaver, 


Bedford, 
Blair, 


6 


Bradford, 


Butler, 


Cambria, 


Carbon, 


Chester, 


sé 


44 


Clarion, 
Clinton, 
Columbia, 


Crawford, 


Delaware, 


Fayette, 


Districts. 


Berwick twp., 
Conewago, 
Crescent, 
Collins, 
Deer, West, 
Indiana, 
Ohio, 
Pittsburg, S., 
Pine, 
Reserve, 
Richland, 
Ross, 
Sewickley twp., 
Shaler, 
Tarentum, 
Washington, 
Economy, 
New Brighton, 
Bloody Run bor 
s. Woodberry, 
Catharine, 
Freedom, 
Woodberry, 
‘ North, 
Albany, 
Athens bor., 
Canton, 
Franklin, 
Herrick, 
Overton, 
Pike, 
Standing Stone, 
Wysox, 
Durham, 
Haycock, 
New Hope, 
Newtown twp., 
Nockamixon, 
Tinicum, 
Warminster, 
Prospect, 
Washington, 
Cambria twp., 
Chest, 
Croyle, 
Jackson, 
Conemaugh, 
Taylor, 
Packer, 
East Penn, 
W. Marlborough, 
Oxford, Lower, 
Pennsbury, 
Uwchlan, 
Vincent, East, 
Whiteland, W., 
East Goshen, 
Clarion twp., 
Logan, 
Berwick bor., 
Sugar Loaf, 
Cochranton, 
Cussewago, Ind. 
Pine, 
Bloomfield, 
Cussewago, 
Fairfield, 
Spartansburg, 
Summet, 


Vern mn, 


irlisle 
if well 

' 18 
Da ou 
Gratz 
Lyker 


Brownsville bor. 
Fayette City, 


T reasurers. 


Samuel Brown, 
Michael Reily, 
John Hamilton 
D. R. Coon, 
Clark Kissick, 
Peter Hutchison, 
William Morrow 
James Millinger, 
L. K. MeAboy, 
James Baxter, 
James Alison, 
Joseph Crider, 
Daniel E. Nevin 
Wm. C. Shaw, 
James Lacey, 
Walter Titley, 


Daniel J. Compton, 
Capt. Geo. 8. Barker 
, William Masters, 


Levi G. Biddle, 
Cyrus Mateer, 
Jacob Nofsker 
Aaron B. Good, 
John M. Burkit, 
Daniel Kellogg, 
Dr. J. L. Corbin 
Wm. H. Locke 
Ira Varney, 
Zophor Platt, 


Charles Heichmer, 


Noble Canfield, 


Achatius Stevens, 
Joseph K. Smith, 


Wm. S. Long, 
John Landis, 
Samuel Polliday, 
John 8. Keith, 


Jacob A. Wolfinger, 2° 


John Fettermer, 


Thomas Watkins, 
James M. Harvey 


Amounts. 


$ 78 40 
106 80 
26 00 
164 40 
114 00 
218 00 
98 40 
174 80 
63 20 
220 00 
61 20 
189 60 
63 60 
156 00 


112 00 
173 20 
25 60 
122 40 
72 40 
68 00 
188 00 
14 00 
100 00 
66 00 
182 80 
72 00 





85 20 
1 60 
225 60 
76 40 
7 20 


Thomas Kelley, Jr., 104 40 


Evan R. Morgan, 


Philip Miller, 

J yseph Croyle, 
Paul Cobaugh, 
John Noon, 
Abraham Good, 
Levi Hartz, 
Gideon Peter 
James Pennock, 
I. G. B. Reburn, 
Job H. Pyle, 


128 00 
AR 0 
86 00 
80 O00 


28 00 
69 60 


Frederick Bingaman, 68 80 


Rufus Styer, 


Robert F Hoope S. 


Geo. S. Garrett 
Henry Fulton, 
Eml. M. Grimes, 
Isaiah Bower, 
Jacob H. Fritz 
Dr. C. Cochran, 
Rh. M. Carter, 
0. T. Bush, 
Milton Richards, 
James Heard 
John Lupher 
W.C. B. Davis, 
Benjamin Brown 
Joseph MeArtl 
Jason W. Eby, 
John McCoy 
John B Shank 


H. D. Greenewalt, 


Tobias M. Wiest 
Michael Wolf, J 
Amos Fisler, 
Elwoo l Tys nN, 


Robert F. Davis, 


94 00 
73 20 
106 ¢€0 
R1 20 
62 80 
75 20 
92 AD 
23 20 
73 60 


9 60 

60 
38 40 
120 40 
144 80 


148 80 


William M. Ledwith,146 00 





William Troth, 
William Wilson 


71 20 
82 80 
212 00 
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Cou mties 


Franklin 


Hunting 


Indiana 


lo 


Ts r 
Lancaste 


Lawrence 


Lebanor ‘ 


Lehigh 


Luzerne 


Lycoming 


Mercer 


Mifflir 


Montgomery 


Montour 


Northumlt 


Potter 


Perry 


Scl 
Sny 


. 


Ni rthamy t 


I 


Di ; 
Antrim 
Green Cast] 
Oneida 
Porte r 


Conemaugh 
Saltsburg 
Ul er 


Pusquenha 
Pattersor 
tins 
Wa 
Breckn 


Upper Saucor 
Weisenburg 
Upper Milford 
Scrantor 


Cogan Hous 
Hughesville b« 


ordan 





{ n n 

( 
Findley 
Snr t ] 
Ort ( kK 
sandy Cre 
Wolf Cre 
Decatur 
QO! 


ner at 
ferion. | 
( D 

I 
T) 
Lt I 
| eator 
I ma 
Mt. Bethe 


. l I 

} sh 

‘ . 
i 

. 

rrank 

Perry 











Districts 
Jackson, 
Monroe, 

‘ West Perry, 
Somerset Addison, 

‘ Allegheny, 
N. Centreville 
Stony Creek, 
Summit, 
Chapman, Ind., 
Clifford 
Dundaff, 


Counties 
Snyder, 


Susquehanna, 


Lenox, 
Liberty, 
Tioga, Farmington, 
Liberty, 
Mainsburg, 


Mansfield, 
Osceola 
Ward, 
Chatham, 
Knoxville, 
Wellsboro’, 
Hartley, 
New Berlin 
Union, Ind., 
Canal, 
Oakland, 
Rockland, 
Freehold, 
Youngsville, 
Bethlehem, East, 
Brownsville, W., 
Chartiers, 
Claysville, 
Hopewell, 
Independence 
Jefferson, 
Morris, 
Texas, 
Bridgeport 
Fairfield, 
Latrobe, 
West Newton, 
North Brane 
Carroll, 
Chanceford, L 
Codorus tw} 

, North, 
Conewag: 
Dove r, 
, 


Union, 
Venang: 


Warren 
“ 


Washington, 


Wayne 


Westmoreland, Ind 


Wyoming 


York 


‘airview, 

Franklin 

Hopewell, 

Logansville 

Manheim, West, 

Shrewsbury tw] 
a 











Windsor 
Lower 
- 
rawn, 
tewartstown 


oo 
STAMPS ON FOUR 
After the i uctior 


instructions in the 


nal in relation to stamps were i 


MONTHS CERT 


March num 


Treasurers 
8. R. Yearick, 
William Wagner 


Joseph Arbogast, 


M. A. Ross, 
Edward Dorsey 
Wm. M. Schrock 
George Reoman 
M. D. Miller, 
Elias Jagger 
Elery Burns 
George Rogers, 
Abm. Churchill 
Calvin Stanford 
Rhodes W. Hall 
Frederick Boger 
R. Brundage 
James A Holden 
Russell Crandall 
Thomas Morgan, 
O. M. Allen 

J. P. Biles, 
William Bache, 


Michael Schnure, 


Abm. Schoch 
Jacob Seebold 
John Homan 

G. R. Weber, 
William Gates 
Sylvester Pierc« 
Alden Marsh 
Wm. P. Boyd 
Robert Meki 
Jonathan Allis 
John Garrett 





James McConehey 


Thomas Boyd 
Hugh Patterson 
J. M. Dille 
Daniel Blandir 
David Longsdorff 


Wm. Little, Jr 
G. L. Kiehl, 
Eli C. Leight 


Peter Hope 


Isaac G. Cool 


Stephen McKinley 


George T. Bai 
Peter Becker M 
Samuel Heilman 
David Lenhar 

Dr. G. R. Hur 
George Dick 
Archibald Hysor 
Isaac Hildebrar 
Wm. B. Littk 

J yhn Bl 
Ira K. Gladt 


SN iry 





aser 


N ion Bb 
Michael Neimar 
Henry Jenki 

Willi 





ar 


ued, the act of ¢ 
Fi , tr¢ 
‘ate A fiv eI 
heir 


eu 


the subject was changed, reduci 
stamp on a four months certific 
therefore all that is now requir 

n the teacher's certificate 
a il 


¢ +} 


FICATES. 


Amounts 


70 
106 


138 
100 
100 
140 

14 


42 


Oo mt OD tet AI OC 
7 - bDS O bO DO 


00 
00 
00 
40 
20 
60 
40 
40 
00 
20 
60 
40 
80 
UU 
00 
00 
20 


40 


DOCUMENTS FOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Owing to dels y in the office « 


nual boxes of school documents 


transmission to tl 


May). 


ind on their way from Harrisbt 


month 


County Superintendents, at 
the case of Superjntendents wh« 


better way will be not to open t 


the several County Supe 


By the 15th inst 


State P 


I ine 


coud not @ read 





jl all I 
irg l to the pre 
Several count seats 

will not be re-elected 
he boxes, but and t 


over to their successors, for distribution and use according 
to the nature of the documents. 

Each Box will contain :— 

1. State Annual Reports for the School yea) 1862.—A 
sufficient number to supply four members of each Board of 
Directors each with a copy,—the President and Secretary 
having already received copies by mail ; together with such 
additional number as could be afforded for teachers and cit- 
izens. Also a liberal supply of German copies for such 
counties as require them in that language. 

2. The 


sufficient numbers to supply the new Directors elected this 


Digest of the School Law as pu hlished in 1862, in 


year ;—enough to give one to every Director then in the 
State, having been sent out last summer. 
3 Dist ict Ce trfie 


eration at least four months for the school year 1864 (com- 


utes that the schools have been in op- 
mencing Ist Monday in June 1863 Of these a sufficiency 
for each District in the counties respectively will be found 


oxes, with an excess of about one-third to meet con- 


1. Dist? 


excess of 


t Annual Reports for the school year 1864,— 


with an one-third over the actual number of Dis- 


These last named documents should be taken with 


him by the C 


two 
unty Superintendent, when he visits the Dis- 
tricts to examine the teachers, during the summer and fall, 


and then delivered to the Secretary of each Board, to be 


used at the proper time. They should also be accompanied 
with verbal instructions and explanations as to the proper 
and manner of filling and returning them. 


under the proper headings, 


for the District Annual Reports 
the 
ruse and refe1 


con- 
rts are to be entered, f 
Jounty Superintendent after the reports them- 


ent to Harrisburg 


é Note Bo S 1 Vi by the County 
Superintendent ne book for every 100 schools in the 
inty 
" B a hers P ; val Certificates each 
box containir m « bool seven, according to the 
the unty 

No Books of Professional Certificates are now sent, as 
must be a suf ney in the hands of the present Co. 

Superintendent l these are to be h led over to their 
It is now s] and expressly stated to be the duty of 

y County Superintendent, who leaves office on the first 





Monday in next June, to hand over to his successor all the 





and docu ts belonging to the office, (including not 

those in the box now sent, but th« sional and 
Provisional certificate books on hand, together with the 
urgins of such as have been exhausted, the State Annual 








I t last year and the es of the School Laws, if 
Any hand, t I and both in blank and 
lled, &ec.,) and to take receipt the specifying the 
l ar numb { j nt t lelivered 

It ned S to distribute the 
f the State Annual R rt and the laws and also 

t] el lo I t ¥ t y £ p! A ticable 

to place l hands oi th ns whom they 
ntended This will prevent those applications now so 
ently made this Department, for documents which 
uve been already to the County Superintendents in 
sufficiently large numbers to supply all suitable demands 





Us 
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and it will also save the expense of sending others by mail 
or express 
oo 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORTS FOR 1863. 

The annual reports of the County Superintendents for 
1863 (that is, the school year which began on the first Mon- 
day in June, 1862, and will end on the first Monday in June, 
1863,) are to be made and framed in accordance with the 
instructions, under the official head, in the School Journal of 
September, 1862, page 69. No other instructions will be is- 
sued on this subject. These documents should be on file in 
this Department on the first day of July, at the latest ; and 
they are in all cases to be made out and forwarded by the 
officer whose term will expire on the first Monday of next 
June, and not by his successor. 

The quarter’s salary due on the first Monday in June 
1863, will not be paid to County Superintendents not reap- 


pointed, until their annual reports for the year then ending 


and the receipts from their successors for the documents 


above described, shall both have been filed in this Department. 
This rule is indispensable to enable the business of this 
Department to be transacted in due time and in an orderly 
manner, and to preserve the public property in the hands 
of the proper local officers. 
. ~— = 
TO NOMINEES FOR THE NEXT TERM OF THE SU- 
PERINTENDENCY. 
No commission will be issued to any of the persons se- 


lected for the office of the County Superintendent by 


conventions on the 4th of May, till the 4th of June, in 





afford full time for filing objections, as prescribed 
by the School Law, (see school digest CNLIX.) On that day 


comn ons, dating from the lst Monday in June, 1863, 








will issue to all against whom no objections shall have beer 
previ y filed 

Commissions in cases in which objections shall be filed, 
will be issued as soon after the 4 of June, as the objections 
ean be disposed of 

Be entering upon the duties of the office, each ] 
rece ¢ a commission, will take the oath prescribed by N 
CL. of the school law, (a form of which may be found at 
page and forward the same to the School Department 

r he | take the oath before the State Superintendent at 
Harri rg.—as shall be most conv: t 

— 
OBJECTIONS AGAINST NOMINEES, 

The legal objections which, if formally made and sust 
ed by due proof, will prevent the nominee of a Triennial 
Convention of Directors from receiving a commission, ar 
those set forth in the Digest of 1862, of the-school law, fro: 
N 75 to 484, both inclusive, (page 82 

It is probable, however, that No. 482 (that relating t 
actual experience in Teaching) will be so far relaxe 


admit to.a commission any re-elected or former County Su- 


perir lent, who filled the office acceptably a sufficient 
time hin the next preceding six years, to exhibit a1 
prove his practical skill as a teacl 

The form of proceeding in the hearing and investigatior 
of o tions against nominees, will be prescribed and mad 


known at the proper time by this Department 
I , I 





Each objection intended to be insisted on, is to be bri 
stated in the form of a cherge; and under ea irge « 
head e particulars, v ith time, place and other circum 
stances, are to be stated, as sy Nothing is to b 





ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

121 QUESTION A part ofat t of land is in Cliff 

township District, and a portion, including the mansio1 

house, in Dundaff borough District. Is the portion in Clif 


ford taxable for school purposes for that District, or is the 











whole taxable for the benefit of Du District ? Ciiffor 
Dt ° Susquehanna c 

ANSWER: Each portion is taxable by and for the dis 
trict within which it is situated, 1 not the whole by and 


for the borough of Dundaff. The rule, that the locatio1 
of the mansion house determin the liabilit, » tax of the 
whole tract, only relates te cases of a tract divided by Town 
ship lines, and not to those nes between bor- 
oughs or cities and townships Rule N 244 the Digest 
only relates to the former ; uses. Bee Act of 11th 


July, 1842, section 59. P. L. pag 1, and Act of 25 April 





1850, sec. 15, P. L. page 572. Also Digest LAXVIT and 221 
122. Question Are towr | igh auditors e1 
titled to receive one d r from the school district 
treasurer for auditing | s addition to the one 
dollar for auditing the townshiy rough accounts, when 

both are done in one day Dt. 4 

ANSWER They are 1 And eve! they meet on 
different day t » settle the s rs ac int, as they 
may do,—though they are t > an litional dol 
therefor, yet they are to be y the townshi} 
or ich al ir I y th > ‘ CIV 
CVII, 292 & 293 of the I 


r directors i Indepen —the prope 
chool } 1 or the county Dt., Er 
NSWEI This has | led qu 
ti nd t instruct ve be 
ave i pt ing the exper I tw FC1 
( r the law s s the 
cI s ply that the il 
Ly ‘ t | ] A t i il ru 
( l of toy Ss ] declare 
th wl ld € j 
OT f 
. nt D 
t Digest I\ ul the 
' at is excel } 
( l l ) 
~ vVT , D 
‘ rs reg i ally 
lace 
in W é } the 
ry als t ve 


r er 
} tha 

tn I en tir 
lem ou 
ind to the 
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above strong language, that they are to be se] lin t ume family and household, and two of them are in the 
. ° . S 1¢é the T ite< Sf S T Oo Lissi 
dependent districts ‘‘ to all intents and purposes of the ary SOry f the United | ate n-comm ioned 
a . ; : musicians or privates, the of such family 

on s¢ »l system of the State,’’ and that their « ions 7 > . 
non school system the hous 1. not exceeding tw } exempt : and no 
shall ‘‘ be conducted in conformity with the existing sch persons but such as are herein excepted shall be exempt :— 
law i 1owever, that no person ¥ been convicted 

‘ a ] ; = 2% 
: ee are ; é 1a roll ! ) serve said 

In addition to this, it is obvious that re n and jr i é 

rongly demand the payment of these expens« 

: . he A aa 
county treasury, as those of the election l I ~ d . P fall the I l employed a Teach- 
P ye ~ a : I At the end of tl hird, the s ol was 
district embrac ing a whole town hip ; } } ] 

t I I f measle mong 1e pupils, the 

Hence it is conclude s lia f paid, and the Board resolved That in eonse- 

xpenses, and that th 1 be ma t ! l 1ess of the children with the mea- 

A , ] y } l unt | t} fret Moy lay in 
county commissione 4 ’ > _ ’ | y 
) \ l ind toy that Teacher for the 
194. OvesTIoN At a recent meeting » I notl | ‘ loyed to t luring 
" : ; ! } ’ } j 
member was chosen President and anotl . ; f J 
thev both refuse to serve in those capaciti ( t] st I I her gave satisfaction during the 
hold the office f Dire - r, Ww 7 = y - use t th I back at the commencemer f the 
luties assigned them by the b ( l ( . 
: : J \ ind he will be entitled 
hal te } 
: ’ to him will recover his wages 
ANSWER It is usual and t rmore tl 
. : = u It tru t spens the 
excuse &2 member from serving as an officer ‘ . % ' . ‘ 
, YT vident nter? ption I which 
when he presents a reasor e excuse, and t 7 : 

i ! B y it, at the same time, the 

Pea 7 . WaeAa _ } o? | 4 y 
j | wel ualiied can b ice i ile 

7 : : . f I lw him is to be fulfilled as nearly as 
when a member i jus ed and is ‘ ‘ 

hen a member thus elect x i ; sve his full term of four months 
Board, he must serve, or forfeit his se 0 her pr , P 7 > , 

' : ill be x ed. B he do 
iple can the active operation of the sy he District , +] ; 

I me I 7 lema the hool, or reasonable 
be secured ; for, if one member might arb leclin ‘ . : re . 

) : o do so, he thereby forfeits his claim 
might all the rest ; and thus the Board, being w BR , point another, without becoming lia- 
and organization, could not act and the w I S ; : 

ganiz ‘ I 1e fourth month or the s is not 
if the schools would be defeated ' , 

: . wa 4 l and the pupils be thus made to 

In addition to this conclusion based on the pla eas bi 

f the case, the law is express, that if any Direct | 
fuse ‘‘ to act in his official capacity when in attendaz {UES N Must a Teacher n the com- 

A b tif it from the nnty enneri sy). 
Directors present shall have power to declare } it in t pe 5 “A ipermnven 

: é T i nY 
Board vacant and to appoint another ir ] N : Teac , 
in tos ok oe HL WER ( uinly he must r eacher can lega 
XXVII and it being as clearly a liabilit f : : 
: aan 1 any branch in a comm > without | ng the 
capacity’’ to act as an officer when thereto : t ‘ y 
: : : inty supe tendent’s or a State Normal school certificate 
act as the member of a committee or to vot ny} edittadiaii 
ae . : : , ' is qualifica o teach such branch (Nos. CXXXV & 
lusing to do so, uniess excused, may and si a De . . 1m , . 
‘ . CX VI of the Digest The question here, however, is 
f t > } , > 
ded from the Board. : , . - ~~ kn 
her a Tea r of Penmanship only must have a certifi- 
Or, 7. ) A . . 17 \r T vo ‘ 11...2 41 

125. Qt 7 wee eye “weg chool I ect . . . luding » what are called the other common school 
empt from the militia draft, according t he new WW I 5 ad } h 

> ’ , s tl ved that this is not 
Bloc mfield Dt Cle fie a co , 5 ; ; it that 

¢ )D } 
1, pL , ’ ve he nmar ng roduced into t scl 

ANSWER The Act of Congress. entitled t for I I I be int luced int hools 

. _ : : some of ti rger town dist ts onlv for the s ria] + 
calling out and enrol! the national fore: commonly . ' id I y for the special pur 
called the Conscription Act, makes no exception in fa — - iat branch, and not being 

‘ : . pre l ito t } th 3 é re o have ine] 
either of Directors or Teachers a supers 3 al — OFS, 28 TO juired to have included 

2.2 ae ° ° . . his ertif ny brane but tl hich } actus 
State legislation on this subject, our St aw her ‘ brancl a Une WI : actually 
, . . ial P ' t So wou t witl Teac} , 
exempting Directors is repealed. Therefore Dire ( aed —_ with a Seacher of 
ret . : ; : D ng, Mu 
now and Teachers always have been subject to the uf 
But Directors and Teachers over 45 and 7 under 2 : aM 1sS101 this poin es not concede the often 
years of age, in common with all other males of the s i demand, that Teachers of mere spelling l reading 
ages are exempt. So are Directors and Teachers, lik pl need not be a uinted ¥ irithme- 
‘itizens, when embraced within y of the ex t ene ‘ L] r grammar or, the Teach for general 
fied in the following section of the act s, of « he youngest pupils, should be a person of 
‘See. 2. That CNatae % } l a ne t least to the extent of the rudi- 
excepted and exem from the 1 3 t} nd ul branches hat he may | ibled to afford them ge- 
shall not be liable to military duty unde S e, t ul ir ma nd, by |} t 19 id apt- 
Such as are rejected as physically or n v unfit for , . 
. ys J' * ary illu . ger ’ pe snowledge, lead 
service Judges of the various court { ITnite 
, : : 
‘ * the various executive depart tl dings : , ri ning 
rovernment and the Governors f the State 26 nd } In rx ird to the il certif te penmans! it may 
, ‘7 . ad 
only son olf a widow or aged « I trent or par ts d } 
iy 90 low or ag I Lj r pa i , pI mal grade or low fig is to be 
pending upon his ls t re there ‘ 
two or more sone of pare? jer Phe 1 ity that J extra Teach- 
the father, or if he mother may « € l ne} in only be satisfied 
shal exempt f ] rot} 1 1 . 1 

hall be ex inp : ly bi } i I h ! iperior s wise the money of 

twelve years old, having neitl father 1 er n 

- ; j na the f% lar Taar 
pendent upon his labor for sui P ‘ i I nd th La Teach- 
less children under twelve years of age I re value, without the added 
labor for support; sixth, where there a itl Lsor 
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OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ON THE 1. This means that Dir 1t the date 
LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL MONTH. the 00d A : ‘coun: ahi 


w 


— 




















DepartMENT oF Common Scnoors, } oe a 

, Harrisburg, April 28, 1863 j ; % 
P Sir Permit me to ask your consideration of the first ™* = : 
J section of the act of assembly of 11 April, 1862, entitled ‘A | 
i r supplement to the act entitled ‘An Act for the reg 2. Th loes not 1 ! { e 

‘lation and continuance of a system of education by com- » ! 

10n schools,’”’ P. L. 1862, page 471; and to request your . = 
Z reply to the following question to 22d A 
s ‘ that section, taken in connection with the whole till t M Tur t ing 
. body and general intention of the common school law, mean s ; 
P the e *‘two Saturdays in each month’’ which it directs j 
e » be *‘ appropriated to exercises or institutes for the im uy t 
a provement of the teachers of the district,’’ shall be included I ex 
° n the twenty-two days thereby made the common school pired j A } ; P = 
= LOT or does it mean that these two Saturd hall be 

of and in addition to those twenty-two days 

e Very respectfully your obedient servant I . 
e ; Tro. H. Burrow! : ants , ; the 

Hon. Wu. M. Merenirn, ) Supt. Com S ls ~ f ; the 
d mw y . 22d : i 

7 j 
s ake 
e ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OF! rE, ) Ill. It tnor t r is of I rs 
bh ; Harrishurg, 28th April, 1863 tha f Pr l " l er 
Sir Having carefully read and considered the act of | t \ t ve af } June annual 

a 11th April, 1862, relating to common schools (P. L. 1862, 4 } 
S | 471) with a view to answering the question which you : ‘3 
@ propound to me, I am of opinion that the true intent and ™ 
, meaning of the first section of that act is, that the two pa LSt I nnu her t ten days ol 
a turdays in each month’’ which it directs to be ‘‘ appr i 


@ ated to exercises or institutes for the improvement of the : 
whers of the district’’ shall be included in the ‘‘ twenty 2. But 
two days’’ thereby made the ‘‘common school month I 
With great esteem, very truly yours, mit f but lire in ! ard f the 


t W. M. Merepira, 











; 4 . 
° Hoy. T. H. Burrowes, Atty. Gi nterim between the a vedere 
rT, Ce ‘chools 5 f J ,u SS W ist 
Re named y t! I e 1 law 
1- ACTS AND TITLES OF ACTS RELATING TO EDUCA-. 1 
- TION, PASSED DURING THE SESSION OF 1863. by ta: , ad lias 
An Act relative to the term of office of School Directors H rg ' — creas 
l Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of { chosen prior to the first M . 7 in 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in | accorda with the ] t f the per 
od General Assembly met and it is hereby enacted by the au leet ee , st election under 
le thority of the same, That the term of office of school direc ; : 
& tors from and after the first day of January, A. D. 1864, | the new ‘aw in Jun 
is shall commence on the first day of June in each and every LV. It prohibits the levy the pe “s 
: year. Provided, That the term of office of school directors | tween the annual orga! t 1e | Boat the 
- now in office, shall severally be extended until the first Mon- | first of the following July 
o} lay of June of the year in which their term of office expires ’ This means that the f tax to be ected 
at And provided further, The organization of each board of ey iy ie Na 
: school directors as provided by the 12th section of the act | ¥"' e then currel 
Is f the 8th of May, 1854, shall be within ten days of the first | vote of the Board, till betw tl bat the regular 
r- Monday of June in each year. And provided further, That | annual organization tl i the Ist of the next July 
Ts the school tax for each year shall not be levied until after In other words, that the officia i Ciaiiietaaad i section 
d such organization and before the first of July of each year hae prt but 


Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not extend <- 


ly o the city of Philadelphia, nor to the county of Allegheny, | at a different time 














of nor to the cities of Reading and Lancaster. 9. TI a0 means t , } year 
Approved 22d day of April, 1863. 7 
This brief section effects several important modification 
on ¢ } rf i t lw 
of the school law, which seem to require immediate explan- to 
ig : . nd I aus ia 
: atiol , ‘ 
e 7 ° a Ps ed DY j t 
’ I. It provides that after Jan. 1, 1864, the term of office ‘ 
a ee - : : et doesr s 
f Directors shall commence on the first Monday in June 
of next after their election. upport ‘ ind tl N 
i- 1. This means that, no matter in what month edected after 1 law 
e- Ist Jan., 1864, Directors shallot take their seats in the I ss ” 
t- board till the first Monday in the next succeeding June, ul 
? . . . . : x 1 } 
Ld hat is till the first day of the next school year V. It excepts th Al 
' 2. This does not affect persons ippointe Z to fill vaeanci ul i 4 
if T 
Ly ; They at once take their seats, and continue in the board till 14 
be he first Monday of the June on which the term of the pe ; 
h- sons whose places they occupy would have expired had t] : 
od remained in the board. f 
of t extends the term of all Directors ‘‘in offi ‘ . Dhl 
h- by election or appointment) on the day of its : - *i 
a 22d April, 1863) from the day on which such term would | Api L865 erence tot t Dir rs 
‘ otherwise have expired till the first Monday in tl xt suc- | 4n,, ‘ Directors t : ntendents 


ceeding June 
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the organization of school boards, and the time of levying 
schoo] tax. ] 

Sec. 29. For the support of the common schools, to be 
paid on warrants drawn by the superintendent, in favor of 
the several school districts of the commonwealth, in propor- 
tion to the number of pupils attending the schools therein, 
by the superintendent's report of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three, the sum of three hundred and sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five dollars, inclusive 
of the salaries of the county superintendents, and of five 
thousand dollars to the State Normal School of the fifth dis- 
trict, in Mansfield, Tioga county, and of one dollar a year, 
for one copy of the Pennsylvania School Journal, to be sub- 
scribed for and sent to each board of school directors in the 
State, for public use, according to the act of assembly, ap- 
proved the eighth day of May, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five, for the school year which will 
begin on the first Monday in June, Anno Domini one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty-three, to be accounted for in 
the usual manner: Provided. That the eity of Philadelphia 
shall be entitled to a proportion on said basis without con- 
tributing to the salaries of the county superintendents. The 
sum of five thousand dollars is hereby appropriated to the 
State Normal School, of the second district, in the county 
of Lancaster, but that neither of the State Normal Schools 
shall alienate nor divert to any other other uses than those 
provided by the act ef May twentieth, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven, any of the real or personal proper- 
ty belonging to said schools, without first re-imbursing to 
the State the whole amount of any appropriation that has 
been, or may be, made for their use and benefit: And pro 
vided further, That the sums hereinbefore given to the 
State Normal Schools, shall only be payable on production 
to the superintendent of common schools, of a duly certified 
copy of the proceedings of a general meeting of the stock- 
holders thereof, respectively, held after thirty days’ public 
notice for the purpose, agreeing, by a majority of said con- 
tributors or stockholders, that the capital stock thereof shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to that hereby appropriated 
by the State, (to effect which reduction, when thus agreed 
to, authority is hereby given to the trustees of said schools, 
respectively, to call in the present certificates of stock, and 
issue others in lieu thereof, of such amount as shall effect 
d reduction,) and that should dividends be hereafter de 
clared by either of said schools, such dividend shall in no 
case exceed six per centum on said reduced capital stock. 

From appropriation Act of 1863. 





An Act to accept the grant of Public L Ls OY the Unite 
Sst s to the several states for the endowment of Agri 
cultural Colleges 
Wuereas, By an act of Congress passed the second day 

of July, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a grant 

of land was made to the several States and Territories which 


may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanie arts, equal to thirty thousand acres fo 
ator and Representative in Congress to which the States are 
respectively entitled by the apportionment under the census 
of one thousand eight hundred and sixty, which act of Con 
gress requires that the several States in order to enti 
them to the benefit of said grant, should within two yea 
from the date of said grant, express their acceptance of 
same 
Anp WuereEAs, The Legislature of Penr 
ready shown its high regard for the agricultural interest 
the State by the establishment of the Agricultural 
f Pennsylvania and by making liberal a] 
t’ Therefore, 
SecTION 1. 


Re} 


r each Sen- 








ylvania has al 
College 


propriations there- 


ite and House of 


Be it enacted by th 
alth of Pennsylvania ir 


resentatives of the Commonwe 


> Ser 


‘ 
al 


General Assembly met and it is hereby enacted by the au 
thority of the same, That the act of the Congress of th 
United States, passed the second day of July > thousan 





Aet donating 
ich may p 


eight hundred and sixty-two, entitled An 
lands to the several States and Territories w! 
vide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and 


epted by the State 


arts,’’ be and the same is hereby ace 
Pennsylvania, with all its provisions and conditior l 
the faith of the State is hereby pledged t irry th 
into effect. 

Sec. 2. That the Surveyor General of the Sta Pent 
sylvania is hereby authorized and required to do « 
and thing necessary to entitle this State its dis 1 
share of land scrip under the p1 aid a 
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Congress ; and when said scrip is received by him to dis- 
pose of the same under such regulations as the board of com- 
missioners, hereafter appointed by this act, shall prescribe. 

Sec. 3. That the Governor, the Auditor General and 
the Surveyor Oeneral, are hereby appointed a board of 
commissioners with full power and authority to make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the manner in which 
the Surveyor General aforesaid shall dispose of the said land 
scrip, the investment of the proceeds in the State stocks of 
this State, and apply interest arising therefrom as herein 
directed and in general to do all and every act or acts ne- 
cessary to carry into full effect the said act of Congress.— 
Provided, That no investment shall be made in any other 
stocks than those of the United States or of this Common- 
wealth. 

Sec. 4. That until otherwise ordered by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, the annual interest accruing from any in- 
vestment of the funds acquired under the said act of Con- 
is hereby appropriated, and the said commissioners 
are directed to pay the same to the agricultural college of 
Pennsylvania for the endowment, support and maintenance 
of the said institution, which college is now in full and suc- 
cessful operation, and where the leading object is, without 
excluding other scientific and classical studies, and includ- 
ing military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Sec. 5. That the said agricultural college of Pennsylva- 
nia shall, on or before the first day of February of each year, 
make report to the legislature of the receipts and expendi 
tures of said institution for the preceding year. 

Approved the Ist day of April, 1863. 


gress, 


TITLES OF LOCAL SCHOOL ACTS, 

An Act authorizing the Directors of the School District 
of West Chester, Chester county, to borrow money for the 
payment ofa lot of ground, erection and furnishing of a 
school house. 


An Act to authorize the School Directors of Claysville 
District, Washington county, to borrow money. ($2000 for 
the erection of a new school house.) 


An Act to authorize the School Directors of the Borough 
of Downingtown, (Chester county,) to sell and convey cer- 
tain real estate. 

An Act to extend the provisions of an act entitled an act 
to authorize the Schoo) Directors of Chester and Delaware 

ties, to select sites for school houses, passed May 8, A. 


1854, to the county of Susquehanna 


( Ir 
D 


lle 


An Act to incorporate the La Sa 
Phila lelphia 

An Act to authorize the School Directors of Downingtown 
School District, Chester county, to | yw money. (Not 
exceeding $2000 for the erection of a school house.) 


College in the city of 











An Act relative to the Columbia School District in Lan- 
caste unty Authorizing the Directors to apply $50 an 
nually to the increase of a Town Library, &c.) 

An Act to change the limits of the Schellsburg School 
District in Bedford county 

An Act to provide for the collection of certain taxes it 

School District of Wharton, Potter county. 

An Act authorizing the 4chool Directors of the Borough 

Kutztown, Berks county, to borrow money. (Not exceed- 

r $2600 for the erection of a school house Transferring 
farms f Cecil to Chartiers township, Washington coun 
t r school purposes 

An Act to annex the farm of Daniel Geiselman in Unio1 

vnship, to Conewago twp, Adams co., for school purposes. 


rate the Mofavian College and Theolk 


thlehem, Pa 





incor} 
ary of Be 











An Act to incorporate the Moravian Seminary for young 
it Bethlehem, Pa 
An Act to incorporate the Linden Hall Seminary at Liti 
ster cour 
An Act for the sale of a certain school lot in Lurgan town 
Franklin county 
An Act to enable the Board of § Directors of Jack 
ship, Ly ng county, t } turns of the un 
l lands to the county commissioners (until the first of 
M instead of January Ist 
An A é g to the my in the county 
* the provisions of its charter to the State 
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Normal School Law, and authorizing the exchange or sale 
of part of its grounds.) 

An Act to attach the farm of Peter Reaver in Springfield 
township, York county, to the borough of Logansville, for 
school purposes. 

An Act to change the limits of Mount Pleasant township, 
Washington county, for school purposes. 

An Act to attach lands of Edward Osman, in Lower Ma- 
hantango School District to Hegins School District, in 
Schuylkill county. 

A supplement to an Act entitled an Act to establish the 
Union School District of Chester and Delaware counties. 

An Act to incorporate the Nazareth Boarding School at 
Nazareth, Penn. 

An Act to create the Cochranville School District out of 
parts of West Fallowfield and Highland townships in the 
county ef Chester 

An Act relating to taxes for school purposes in Allegheny 
City School District of the county of Allegheny. 

An Act authorizing the sale of the Lebanon Female Sem- 
inary property. 


ow ° 
Papers by the Graveling Agent. 
NOTES OF COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
Lesanon County. 

This county though small in territory, usually pre- 
sents an imposing appearance at her institutes.— 
The large court room is always well filled with 
teachers during the day, and with crowded audiences 











“> 


at the evening sessions. From the fact, that this at- 
tendance continues undiminished from year to year, 
proves that it is the result of a genuine interest in 
common school education. Class drills were as 
usual attended to during the morning sessions.— 
These exercises, however, fail to interest the audi- 
ence who assemble, and who expect to be entertain- 
ed and instructed. If, instead of dividing into 
classes, the same kind of exercise could be conduct- 
ed with the whole body of teachers at once, the same 
results would be obtained, and the audience would 
have the satisfaction of listening to it. It would, 
however, require much greater skill on the part of 


the leader in calling out the most valuable opinions, | 


and in restraining useless discussion. 

Prof. Wickersham, of the State Normal School 
of this district, lectured on “‘ The methods of stimu- 
lating pupils to higher attainments,” which was lis- 
tened to with the deepest interest. -The Rev. Dr. 
McCrum, of Baltimore, delivered a well written and 
interesting lecture at the concluding session. Dr. 
McCrum was formerly identified with the school in- 
terests of this State. He was largely instrumental 
in securing the adoption of the school system in 
Adams and other adjoining counties, when it was 
first presented for the acceptance of the people. It 
was good to see the face and hear the voice of one, 
who, more than a quarter of a century ago assisted 
in planting the tree which has taken such deep root, 
and bas grown to so goodly proportions. His pres- 

nee showed that he had not forgotton it, and his 
words stirred the hearts of a generation unborn 


when his labors were in progress. 





Bucks C 

Quakertown, the place of meeting, seems to be a 
favorite resort for holding Institutes in this county 
The hospitality of the people and local educational 
interests have contributed to this result. The “ Edu- 
cator,” a very excellent weekly paper is published 
here, and here too is located the Normal School un- 
der the control of the Rev. A. R. Horn. Previous 
to the opening of the Institute we had the pleasur 
of listening to the recitations in several classes of 
this institution, and was much gratified with the 
proficiency manifested. The methods of instruction 
adopted by Prof. Horn in some departments, are dif- 
ferent from those which generally prevail, and would 
not be considered quite orthodox by many. The in- 


struction for instance from the outline maps, and 
from the object charts was given by chanting.- 
There is a strong prejudice in the minds of many 


against this method, but notwithstanding its general 
unpopularity, it has merit for giving instruction to 
primary classes, and should not be wholly rejected 
It is surprising how rapidly a class of children en- 
tirely ignorant of names and localities may be 
taught these by this system. As a means of mas- 
tering the details of such those I have 
alluded to, and in fact of fastening in mind a con- 


siderable amount of know edag many ol the s« l- 


ences, it is a good and economic method. In con- 
nection with the recitation in natural philosophy, 
the pieces of apparatus necessary for the illustra- 


it were produced, 
rformed. Th 


school seems to be in a prosperous ¢ yndition and to 


tion of the principles involved 


and the experiments succ 


be doing a good work. 


The Institute continued during tv o days, and col 
sidering the state of the roads and the distance 
which mai y of the members id tI come, Was reé- 
markably well attended Mr. Overholt, the County 
Superintendent was assist by Prof. Horn and 
several other home teach whose experience and 
ability rendered their serv The i ! 
est awakened was unusual): land the meeting 
would rank for what il : parlance is called 
a revival. So much feeling was manifested, that it 
was resolved to hold a ses uring the early part 
of the fall to continue ty 2 vided suitabl 
arrangements could be ma for holding 

MontTGo) ( 

The meeting of the Inst was held at Potts 
town, and as usual was lars ttended. The sub 
ject ol Physi al Ge a] ] 1s 1 at col 
siderable length and ty. The t 
bo Ss ne Vv 
cru l. b s 
bas ( ¢ ( 
Ge I s 
Was a ¢ Lb Oral 
mal rh | { av i 
tho 0 4 \ ie] 








at the outset, and for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, to study carefully some good digest of the 
subject. A very lengthy and intricate disquisition 
was given upon the subject of mathematics, in which 
it was agreed, that mental arithmetic had been al- 
lowed to usurp its proper sphere, and that the 
beauty and utility of the higher mathematics were 
not duly appreciated by the majority of pupils. The 
speaker was just carrying his audience away into the 
upper fields of the science, when we were obliged to 
leave to take the train for Harrisburg, and conse- 
quently lost the concluding portion, but have no 
doubt, that those who were permitted to hear the 
the of the 
speakers own appreciation of the subject and inti- 
Whether he 


succeeded in making the majority of the teachers 


conclusion of matter were convinced 


mate acquaintance with its details. 


any 


appreciate his opinions, or to imbue them with an; 
considerable part of his enthusiasm, is a matter of 
some doubt. 

We had the pleasure of visiting the common 
found in 


schools of Pottstown, which we a prosper- 


The grading seemed to be well done 


ous condition. 
and the teachers devoted to their work. The Female 
Seminary, under the charge of Mr. Cruikshank, in 
the suburbs of the village, is delightfully located, 
and admirably conducted. ‘The patronage is larger 
than for some years previous, and seems in a fair 
way for lengthened prosperity. S. P. Bates. 


School Department, April 14, 1863. 


Original Communications. 


EXCELSIOR. 
Oh wad wad some power the 
To see oursels as ithers see us 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion 
Yes, Mr. Editor, that’s it. could but see 
ourselves as others see us, how many blunders might 


liow 


papers and journals, how many books printed which 





giftie gie 

°_- BURNS 
lf we 
we avoid, many 


articles published in news- 


would not have been, had their authors been able to 
see their writings as others see them 

Now, Mr. Editor, (pardon my egotism.) previous 
to last June or July, | had been for ten years a r 
ilar contributor to the columns of the Pennsylvania 


School Journal, and previous to April a teacher 


for thirty years. ‘hus, it seems that my writing and 


my teaching ceased nearly at the sam 


the reason that to be a writerupon teaching it se¢ 
to be necessaryto be a pract 1 le rhe 7 
: i 
tical teacher’s though em re toy 
+} es | } 4) +} + ] 
his point, whe those of the mer ! é ai t 
er seem to diverge, Not that we an { 
though not teachers practically, as deeply te! 
+ ; ] ] 
ested in popular education; but, sir, if we are not 
actual teachers of uth, the grand ; power 
: : 
he main sprer¢, inting. W think that al 
i 
o.] , 17 , 


-iends of ed 


ucation Should assist supporting 





equal to that of the 
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glorious cause ; but the fire that burns upon the 


altar of the true teacher’s heart, can alone be kept 


alive by the spirit of the school-room. 
M ore 


have I been called an enemy of the County Super- 


than once have I said, and more than once 


ntendency, for saying it,—that our school system 
would never be what it should be, until County 
Superintendents were all,—not only practically ac- 
until 


fa County Superintendent was at least 


quainted with the the teaching of youth,— but 
President of a first class Col- 
lege I and | 
better Superintendents, and better paid ones, 
lattle schools. little 


have said say again, that until we 


have S¢ hool-houses, and 
poorly paid teachers. ‘The State Superintend- 
it at last and acknowledged that the 


S Cor ( 


and the teachers of many counties have 


; 


been improved up to the full ability of their Super- 
intendent to effect. 

election of County Superintend- 
isnear at May those be elected of whom 
as Penr sylvanians shall not be ashamed. 


Lancaster Co.. April, 1863. K. 


LAMBORN. 
o7 


LEARNING TO READ. NO. 11. 
Pauses. 


The importance of proper pauses in reading can 


overestimated. Sheridan, the celebrated 


hardly be 


itionist, said, that “the true source of the bad 


tanner of reading and speaking in public that gen- 
rally prevails, is to be found in the teaching of the 


In his day, as now, there was poor instruction in 


pect to the pauses. The comma, semicolon, colon 


d period, were called the stops ; and pupils were 


ould make them 


, 


in dis- 


“that the 


numero 


He remarks, in addition, pauses 


xceedingly and various, ac- 


sense of the words, the emotions of 


the mind, or the exertions of fancy, and cannot be 


ossibly represented by so small a number as four 


used as stops.’ He calls 


: } : 
which are 


stops nd quides ! 

The n , of pauses can be easi seen by 
ding tl lowing, without sations of voice, 
reater than t made between syllables of the 
Who her base that would b bondman 
, : ni ha offended wh s here 
‘ \ + ] his \ VW e the 
g rds a ] t xpres- 
Tol upples.” the sul of pauses would 
ed on the attention of ‘hers. 
." ng readers and poor readers are apt to make 
l h; but they make them all of the same 
ot] is blending syllables of different words, 
| making reading almost a monotonous jargon, 

presented in the following: 





Q 


n 


e 


ra) 
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“Whenthe whaleis struck, it dives down in tothe 
sea far outof sight; but soon comesup tothe top 
for wantof air.”’ 

When | the| whale!is|struck|it!dives |down|in|to|the 
sea | far | out | of | sight | but|soon|comes)to|the|top|for 


Or in this manner: 


want'ofiair. 


There are two things to be considered in the use | 


of pauses: position and duration. If pauses are 
not made in the proper places, the sense will be seri- 
ously interfered with; if the pauses are too short or 
too long, or all of a length, the effect is as bad. 
The position and duration of pauses, can only be 
determined by the meaning, or ideas represented by 
the combined characters. 
anderstands the author, the subject of pauses does 
not occupy his mind while reading; he reads as he 
would speak, guided and controled by the sentiment. 
To teach persons who have incorrect habits in the 


When the reader fully | 


Another read : 
“ Off with his head, so much—for Buckingham.’ 
With young scholars, the much word pro- 


nouncing, called good reading, because each word is 


| spoken quite correctly. 


To speak written words rrectly, is the founda- 
tion of good reading; but that alone will not im- 


press the mind of the hearer with the pictures form- 


| ed by the author’s words, any more than reading the 


columns of a dictionary wi 
It is all important, then, that pupils be able to 


pronounce words correctly at first sight, and also 
| able to give positive evidence, that they fully under- 
stand the meaning of the aut 

The third cause mentioned, works more mischief 


use of the pauses, is no easy matter. The best man- | 


ner of proceeding seems to be, to first find the orig- 
inal causes of the bad habits. These will generally 
be as follows : 

First. Animperfect knowledge of words. Second. 
Third. Thinking that all 
pauses that ought to be made, are marked by the 


Ignorance of the sense. 


eomma, semicolon, &c. 


To illustrate the first cause mentioned :—When | 


the scholar is not familiar with words, he is eager to 
speak those he knows well, and hesitates to pro- 
nounce those that look strange, or difficult of utter- 
ance. 


than alittle. The “stop » but few in number, 


and do not indicate but a s rtion of the pauses 


| that should be made by tl oice; and often they 
must be regarded only in a syntacti light, hav- 
| ing no influence on the v whatever, as; “No, 
ae” “tee, Sir.” “Dis S\ y hired-man, 
| Patrick? No, I saw your hired-man, Peter.” 
When children are taught ‘to mind their stops,’ 
they read the stops, just as they call the words, by 
rote; the eye perceives l } and the y stop i -_ 
| A number of years ago, th s a reader publish- 
ied, called the “ American Reader ;” it con- 
| tained a number of “ Read Exercis contain- 
ing no punctuation mar | plan is practical, 
for it throws the reade1 to first principles ; 


| causes him to think, t 


If the reader has to study the words lintels, pyra- | 


mids and mysterzous as he reads this passage, his 
reading becomes almost nonsense. 
“Go pry the—Intels of the—pyramids ; 
Lift the old kings’—mysterious coffin lids’— 

In this example, if Obadiah is a “ hard word,” the 
reader pronounces : 

“ Jonathan,—Obadiah the cookmaid all melted !” 
instead “Jonathan, Obadiah, the cookmaid, all 
melted.” 

The hobbling style of reading, so common, is caus- 
ed very much by an uncertain knowledge of words. 
Words must be well known individually, before they 
can be managed in groups. ; 

Ignorance of the sense is as common a fault, as 
an imperfect knowledge of words. As has been re- 
marked, if the pauses in reading are made of the 
same duration, the meaning is perverted or lost,— 
The length and the position of a pause depend on 
the sense; and if there be a dim conception of the 
author's ideas, the pauses will be out of place, and 
too long or too short even for the proper places. 

A pupil, thinking he must make a good pause at 


idependently, instead 


of being led. Why the pla is not been generally 


adopted, is not easy to tel I remembers 
d lessons, 


that his teacher had | 


for some unexpressed i to this day! 


Asa general thing, the punctuation marks are plac- 
ed where pauses are r it the length of the 
pauses cannot be as ta by the ks of th 
“printer’s marks.” ‘The comma, semicolon and some- 
times the period, are not u uently passed over in 
less time than is necessary to pi u “one.” — 
Again, the voice often s at the comma long 
enough to count “ six a partial sense the 
‘stops” may be called Sheridan says, “ Blind 


Guides.” 


} 


Teaching pupils to st 


&ec., while they can count “two,” &c., is a 
| most pernicious pract *, were all 
language written in a 1actl Lyle ; but as 
such is not the case, s teaching turns the grace- 
ful movements of cheer! rsation into limping, 
drawling monotony. The bright lively, the hap- 
py, are deadened by a m inical’ exactness, that 
stretches and pulls that the words all may occupy 


the end of the first line of Catesby’s reply, read thus: | 


‘Richard. Who's there ? 
Catesby. "Tis 1, my Lord; the early village cock— 
Has thrice done salutation to the morn.” 


m beginning to end! 


the same time in utteran 


The next article on “ Lear ¢ to Read,” will con- 


tain methods of teachi pauses, to those who 


are suffering from the bad habits illustrated above. 
Erie, Dec. 6, 1862. H. S. Jongs. 








LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER OF BUCKS CO.—NO, 11. 

My Dear Frrenp: I submit to your consideration 
this month, the “ Report on the Normal Class” to 
the Commissioners of the public schools of Balti- 
The 


raught with such general interest, that I shall make 


‘ , : 
more. practical views contained therein are 


no apology for their introduction in this place. <A 
synopsis of them is as follows, viz: “To give a clear- 
the mode of 


propose d 


er view of the scope of our effort and 
yperation, allow me to say that we have 
to accomplish the work assigned to us, by endeavor- 


ing to elaborate three cardinal propositions ; 


‘Ist. To produce a full conviction it the minds 

yf our pupils, by the great sus ‘eptibility and impres- 

sibility of childhood. 
‘2d. To study it 
ich in detail as our 
“3d. 


idapted to secure the healthy growth of the child 
I 


rT ne} . . 
tO COUNDSsIUC! aha 


hreefold natur 


Th first l 1 SItiv ( 2 of 
child’s to tn d,a ( 
ee on 
te perception of its t} 
r necessary to ¢ tas 1 educat 
The first, seemingly so simple and so readily 
nissible, is yet of profou nificar It 
’ 
ened to involve mor I 0 nis pe t 
3imply an ability to apprehend instruction u 
; I 
pecial topic, as al tiltit 9 unmar, &C. l 
1 ] } f 1 4 . 
tended under this head, to unfold to the vision ol 


those who would be teachers, the fact that the child 


; always learning from everything 
und under him, and perhaps, from within him; tha 
he has myriads of teachers constantly soliciting his 


attention, and rarely in vain; that he has before him 


veing whose demand for knowledge is spontane: 
1d insatiable. 
An apprehension of the pupil’s ceas less act J 
in learning is of the utmost importance to the ed 


indeed no one can be an instrument of proper 


Nor can this inyaluable qua! 


ator: 


education without it. 


fication be attained, without at the same time, en 
bracing a more or less distinct view of the subtl 
processes of moral and mental development. 

The expansion of the single id and the lessons 


to be deduced from it, that 


— , , 
me, LHINKS OF Has thought, sees or has seen, exe! 


ises an irresistably determining in » upon what 


hall see, think, or do in the future would yn- 


tribute no littleto prepare the educator for his work. 
it is usual to look too far away from the ol t of 
struction, and to pay too little a ition to its d 
ign, while time is spent In -oming acquainted wit 
ts implements. [he implements ca ither 
erstood nor dexterously handled, without a know! 


edge of the mater 


omprehension of the purpose of the operation. 


‘amill 


Chat fitness for teaching which consists in a famill- 


1 {: 1 } —" , 


rity with ordinary sci ¢ l ¢ aione 
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hardly insure against an instruction which may be 
Life is too valuable, 
the interest of society too imperative, to longer 
All sound and thorough instruc- 


positively worse than none. 
and 
admit of this risk. 
tion must emanate from a system of education, form- 
fully considering the moral, 


child. It 


to edu ate 


physical, and 
f the not 
due 


The 


is absurd, if 


tual nature o 


etend hout making 


wit 


elements of his nature. 


, three 


correctives for the aberrations of the intellect are to 


be found in the greater cultivation of the moral na- 
tu Defects in the latter may be diminished by 
é ded cult of the reasoning faculties. Stedy 


ywed upon these elementary ideas of education 


1 contribute more to the production of a class 

il and iccessful teachers, than any other 

1 of drilling imaginable. Habit and character 

» be formed, and not experts 1 any single ac- 
ylishm t 

Without fairly conceiving how plastic is the na- 

lis ma ind that he 1 agent exer- 

h o 1 teach * will 

) t sound inst1 ( When his 

ght these points, then vill he be able 

1 form a pri timate of his 

vility. Ther ven his uncon- 

wholly escape IS attention, or 


his apparently 
vertheless. but 
il step towards right qualification. At the 

nsable « without which 


mind, and 


\ <ening Ol l 

h y | ly onsclious that » of his acts 
spl f the school room different, but 
men 1e arduous work of idying in detail, 
l th ted to his gui- 
I te ou eory, and to afford more pre- 
nforma stent ¢ 1as been made to 
he 1 1, moral, and ph il development 
P s pregress through the primary de- 
tment of our hools to a period subsequent to 
His d teps ha be » voluminously 
t titute a tolerab y compiete sys- 
I l uld b wight and how 
H 1 v t should tt, have been the 

. h we | lwelt 


hatever could lone under the circumstan- 


dissi error and misapprehension, and 

ox ti t and pu] il together, face to face, 
| | ol l pa nd erroneous 

yught to fur sh true views. 

} ] he de pict 1 as a creature of acute 
sitive! ind endowed witl lities responsive 
vays accessible to the sagacious 


subje ct toa 
some 


has been represented 


ich renders education of 
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> kind unavoidable and certain. Also, that its char- Sma. @ is formed by dott et 


acter and extent will depend mainly upon the wis- | of the first class, 


r dom, skill and conscience of his instructor. It has 14S height above, al 
further been set forth with emphasis, that nothing is t 
so insignificant as to be below the teacher’s notice ; 


his look, his tone, his dress, his walk, his glance, I") 


cr = 


ll are telling agents, operating upon the suscepti- _prominen 
0 le nature of his pupil as powerfully as his word.” | 20 direction 
2 ly. 
" Believing that the above exposition of some of Syann w is 
rq the leadin prin ip] of teaching is deserving of the tyne 
the attention of educators of every class, they aré Bi 3 
y m 
‘ respectfully submitted to the readers of the Jour 
. Ht TANT 
Buch | Yo., 21st, 1863. 
3 ae @ 


r PENMANSHIP—ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
. EY H. W. ELLSWORTH. narro 





- ) + 41 ] . s4+a . } 444i, , 
If we look at the alphabet in its usual order cutting 
observe sc: any similarity of form among the | righ 

} ; 4 ] , M ] 2a) T y 

\- letters, each appearing to have little or no rel: Do 


P to its neighbor. Indeed it would be scarcely ] all its 





1 ble to arrange them in a more contrasted 1 r, or | th 

3 one lik ly to pro L greater ovsta } ) \ N 

e ju systematic plan of stt 

5 vant of proper arrangement, has no doul added | } ; 
\- 10t a little to the difficulties and lack of sys 

r parent to every one who undertakes its study. 


y In our first article we attempted to show t ad- ly 








it vantages of a systematic arrangement of the letters | q d 
e in presenting them to the pupil, briefly sketching } is not tpo 
A A . « ‘ 
h the general outlines of a si le and obvious method is 
yf ssification which separates both the small and d bottom 

d he capital letters into three distinct classes, each as ay 

2 ; x7 } l-> 4 1 PX? erith which +} 

> ustln shed by the kind of curve with which the | 3 cor law) ] 
/ it Start LOW l 


l, [f, now, we compare the individual letters in each | 4} 
. these classes with one another, we shall | ; 
that, though they all have parts which are alike, yet ' 


e- ach letter has a certain mark peculiar to itself, by 
0 vhich it is readily distinguished from every other. 
it This mark we term its characterzstic. 

C- This method of classification, it will be observed,| « f 


} 


0 is after the same general plan pursued in distinguish- 


ne nations, races and individuals from each other, 
ly yy similarities and differences which we perceive to | ,7, sits ch 
s- exist in their features or traits of character. T) 


w We shall now proceed to review each letter of the hats 


to ). i T 

} 1 7 " 7 7 . . . i i 
i uphabet, both small and capital, in the order of the | ;.-_, 
i 4 Llp? ii 


foregoing classification; showing the principle and | ._, 


n- anner of its formation, and pointing out the typ . 
id or part common to its class, and its characterist 0 in 
I n 
e, portion, < mpanied with hints relative to its struc- tomes tomaed 
as ture and 1 wti bn dent eee os 
: S dotted upt 
c . i as 


SMALL LetrErs—First Cuags. the type before fir 
The features peculiar to this class, are the con- | istic ; thus: 
ive curve, which commences each letter composing In making 
, making the letters uniformly pocnted at the top the should 


} P j 
au rned a i oltom. 


ne 
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PENN 


I 


reached; then amputate the oval by pressing 


pen upon that curve and move backward under the 


letter, finishing like r. Care should be taken not 


to make the inner space too narrow 


anu 


aestroy 


form 


Sma ¢ is formed by prolonging the 
type to twice its usual height, retracing 
the prolongation, and crossing it in the 
middle, as its characteristic ; thus: 

In crossing ¢ be sure that the mark 
is straight and horizontal, and not 





longer than the prolongation. Termi 
nating ¢ used only at the end of words, /*s. X*. 
is formed like the stem of Pp and crossed 


right like 5. 


Sma. p is formed by prolonging the 
lit 


na ! ‘Y 
1@, ANG aisoO an 


type like ¢, above the 





equal distance below it: finishing with 
either a small v or reversed o, upon the 
line as a characteristic; thus: 
SeconD CuLass 
The peculiar features of this class are the con 
eurve which commences each letter composing it, 
making the letters uniformly éurned at th and 


potnted at the bottom, being exactly th 
the first class. 


SMALL v is formed by adding the usva 
concave termination of letters to th 
type of the second class, (see first rul- 


and cutting it off at the finish 


thus: 





w, for acharaeteristic ; 


TERMINATING is formed similar t 
the its 


in not allowing any space 


} 


v, but haracteristic cons 


between t] 
terminating curve and straight stro} 


of the type, retracing it upward. 


Smauu a is formed like 7, retracing the 
stroke both up and down, passing off 
at the bottom instead of the top, giv- 
ing it the appearance of a cross which 


is its characteristic; thus: 





This method of forming x, has a creat 
advantage over any other, as the pen Fig. XX/TI. 
need not be lifted, and the letter has the usual! slant 


of others. 


Smauw n is formed by repeating the 
type as its characteristic, and add- 


g curve of 


ing the usual terminatin 
letters ; thus: 


See that the strokes of n (as well 





as other letters) are straight, parallel, 
and of the same length. 


| 


Fig. XXIV_' 


of the State, at Iowa city. 
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small 


The 


consists in forming 


of 
the type three 


characteristic m 
fumes in succession before terminat- 
ing; thus: 


ry 
ili 


» same care is required in form- 





ing m as n. 


Fig. XXV. 
SmaLut o is formed from the type by 
curving the stroke toward the left while 
descending, and again rising and closing 


it at the top by means of a termination 
similar to v. 
The 


» convex introduetory curve of the type 


\T..4 
ivo 





cuts for 0,a and d do not show 


F. XXVI 


they ought, owing to an omission by the engraver. 


1 


hey can be readily supplied by the imagination. 


SMALL @ 1s urving t 


2 
formed by ec 


troke as in 0, and completing the let- 


ter by adding the type of first class 
so'as to meet the modified type at the 


, as a characteristic ; thus: 





Care must be taken to incline theo Fig, yxyry 


rt 


irt, so as to meet thez part at the top, 


ly gap. The 


and thus avoid an unsight 





same remark is applicable to d, follow- 
SmaLu dis formed like a, the 7 part 
being extended above the type as in? 
ind forming the characteristic of the let 
ter; thus 
The next article will complete this review of the 
abet and will comprise the third class of smal! 
s, and the « apitals. 
to 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—NO., 10. 
lowa: Area, 55,045 square miles. Population, 
674,948. Number toasquare mile, 12. Admitted into 
Union, December, 1846. Capital, Des Moines. 
The State has a University at Iowa city, found- 
ed in 1855, endowed with 46,080 acres of land and 
ilso with the proceeds of the Saline lands, of the 
: 


estimated value of $216,000, not all of it as 
1 tit -eived 


AU ive > 
from the of these lands, and the lands unsold 


yet pro- 
about $131,500 has been rex thus far 
sale 
and arrearages are valued at about $55,000 more.— 


The 


314,500. 


annual expenditure of the university is about 

It has a medical department at Keokuk, and a 
Normal department, constituting the Normal Schoo! 
Besides the University, 


there are eight incorporated colleges in the State ; 


| one of them (Mount Ida College, at Davenport) for 


female students only, and another (Connell College,) 
at Mount Vernon, admitting both sexes. 


Four of the eight are under the control of the 





Se Ee 


+ 
MoO 
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Methodists, two under the control of the Baptists, 
and one, each, in charge of the Lutherans and Unit- 
ed Brethren in Christ. 

There is only one Theological Seminary in the 
State,—a Lutheran Seminary at Wertberg, Clayton 
county. 

There is ho medical school except the medical de- 
partment of lowa University, at Keokuk, and no 
Law School in the State. 

The Common School Fund on the lst November, 
1859, amounted to $2,393,676, but there was a de- 
linquency in the payment of interest amounting to 
about $300,000. 

The proceeds of the sixteenth section of each 
township and a grant of 500,000 acres made by Con- 
gress are set apart for thisfund. The lands yet un- 
sold are estimated to be worth about $2,000,000. 
All escheats, the percentage allowed by the General 
Government on the sales of lands in the State, 
money paid for exempting from military duty, and 
fines for the breach of penal laws, are also devoted 
to the maintenance of public schools. 

The report of the Secretary of the board of edu- 
cation, submitted December 2, 1861, gives the fol- 
lowing statisticts of the schools of the State for the 
year ending October 5, 1861 :—number of district 
townships, 1073; sub-districts, 4803; persons be- 
tween 5 and 21 years, 262,570; number of schools, 
5502 ; number of pupils attending school, 183,318 ; 
average attendance, 101,893 ; number of male teach- 
ers, 3763 ; females, 3562; total, 7325 ; average com- 
pensation of teachers per month, males, $24,23; fe- 
males, $16,20; aggregate number of days the schools 
have been taught—summer, 228,907: winter, 240.- 
870; average number of months school annually, 
4,3; average cost of tuition per week—summer, 
$0,27 ; winter, $0,28 ; aggregate amount paid teach- 


ers, $518,590.80; teachers’ fund in hands of dis- 


trict treasurers, $84,315.07; number of school 
houses, brick 301, stone 86, frame 2199, log 893, 
total 3479; value of school houses, $1,288,837.13 : 
district tax for building and repairing school houses, 
$132,531.40; for library and apparatus, $2,372.03 ; 
for rent of school houses, $8,851.69; for fuel, $26,- 
352.39 ; for compensation of Secretary and ‘Treas. 
urer, $15,746.59; for teachers’ fund, $180,471.92 ; | 
amount of apportionment from the county treasurer, 
$340,048. 


i3; total expenditure for school purposes, 
$706,374.75 ; number of volumes in district libraries, 
2995, value of apparatus, $2,751.83. 

Normal School,—This, as has already been stated, 
is a department of the State University. It had, in 
1862, one professor in charge of the departm nt, 
with two female assistants, one of them in charge 
of the Model School, and in the studies other than 
those appertaining to the theory and practice of | 
teaching ; 


mB) 


the normal pupils recited to the univer- 
sity professors in their several departments of in- 


struction ; the number of normal pupi year 
ending July, 1862, was 12 L() les 

Two students are received f ich « ity without 
payment of tuition or mati t lees \ yt! 


pay sh pe r S@sS1On as a 


There is an institut 


Deaf and Dumb at lowa Cit Lt titution 
founded in 1855. It « uldings 
lowa City The numb tt ; " L862 
was 3, the number of pup ( i ill had beer 
under instruction since t g istitu- 
tion The receipts for the tw vea <O0-1. wer 
$15,000 ; the expendit S14.887.5 3195.66 
per pupil per annum 

There is also, at Iowa (¢ ist for th 
education of the Blind I vas fi ed in 1853, 
and occupies rented | owa City, aw: 
ing th ompletion of 3 nanent uldings at 
Vinton, which, in Ja t S62. we rected and 
covered. but not finished ! the i] riations 
for their completion we { on of the 
demands of the war on the S fi Ther 
were four teachers, : in assistant matron 
and 40 pupils, in Janua s Che ipts from 
all sources for the two } < 60-1, ¥ $16,410.18 
and the expenditures $13,937.83, or $174.22 ] pu 
pil per annum 

Wasnuineton TERRI Orga a Ter 
ritory in 1850 Capital, Olympia \ 176.14] 
square miles. Populat 60, 11,5 Kstimated 
population in 1861, 14,24 

The University of the J itoryv < Washington 
was in¢ orporated Janu ur’ 24, 1302, i the Board 
of Reg nts under its chart f ected : te 18 al 
Seattle, in King county, a inive ty lildings 
have already been erected, at a cost bout $30, 
OOU The general ¢ nt has granted it an en 
dowment of 46,080 a f land, w is be 
lieved, will create a fund of it less than $75,000 

The lands granted 1 1 1 @rrito DY the ren 
eral government fo 1 school purposes, 
amount to 10,161,138 ré an endowment which 
must eventually give it 30uU for tl ip 
port of its schools. 

The number of ch etwe ages of 4 
and 21 years in the 7 tory in 18 was 214].— 
The number of schoo ses was 53 the cost 
of instruction, $9,638.22 offices i erritorial 
Superintendent wa by th islature in 
January, 1862 

KANSAS: his = f tly I 
mitted into the U1 as bi stantly 
involved in border fray wa 
mencement of its Territ and § existence, 
that it has had neither t t resou 
for thoroughly organizing the schos tem, or the 
charitable institutions, which are a part of the o1 
ganic life of the otl tates It has, how 











made a beginning in the way of education. Four 


colleges have been chartered, and one of them, at 
least, is moderately well endowed. Two are sustain- 
ed by the Methodists, one by the Congregationalists, 
and one by the Roman Catholics. 

There are as yet no professional schools in the 
state. 

“The land grants (16th and 36th sections) made to 
every new State for the support of schools, have fur- 
nished the means for the maintenance of public 
and there are many 


ties for popular education it is probably, notwith- 


schools in the larger towns ; 
rood academies and private schools. its facili- 
standing its constant troubles, as well provided as 
most of the new States. ‘There is as yet no institu- 
tion for deaf-mutes or the blind, and no hospital for 
but these 


Adams Co.., Pa., April 7, 1863. J 


the insane ; will come in time.” 


oo 
JOHN SMITH.—PART FOURTH. 
Clere’s Method of Teaching.—Concluded. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Clere’s paper, is 
a detailed account of the process by which he was 
brought to discern the difference between the adjec 
For a deaf, French-born man, 


the 


tives alone and only. 


it is wonderous how soon he found ‘* philoso- 


pher’s stone.” 


ago,” writes Mr. Clere, “ while 


“Thirty-five years 
ai sea on my way to America, I devoted myself dili 
re. Voor, 


gently to the study of the English langua 
dear Mr. Gallaudet, who kifdly corr 


positions in English, tried hard to m 


d my com- 


me under- 


stand the difference between the adjectives a 
und only. The adverb only i understood very well 
but not as well as the adjective only; { l oft 
eonfounded on/y with alone by using them in a r 
verse sense. How did Mr. Gallaudet explain to n 
the distinction between alone and only As far 
[ can recollect, he said: “I alone of all the passe 
gers wear specta les,” and asked me whether I 
pectacies. I answered, ‘nosir.’ The Ld 
I , of all the passengers wear then This e3 
planat nm was not satisfac tory; for how « ldIs 
the very shadowy differences betwee I ali and 
li ’ It was very hard for n He t 1 to 
yrite two other itences which w is follow 
You alone understand French, o understan 


French alone. You understand only | noch, or you 
erstand French only.’ It med to m ov 
ever, that on/y in the latter sentence w in adver! 
and not an adjective: so I did not understand it 
hattar The ha rf >< har . . £1} 
petter. hen he wrote another sente as follo 


‘I only am laughing; you alone are laughing.’ I 


did not understand much better. He then wrote 
another sentence to the following effect : ‘The king 
only rides, he never walks ; the king alone rides, his 
The word only in the first sen- 


Then 


attendants walk.’ 
tence was an adverb, and not an adjective. 
he wrote another sentence, to wit: 


‘The king of ' 
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y child; there is a child alone in the 
Now, at last, I understood better: 
-d that an only child was one who had 
brother , and that 
Only then, imports 


Rome is an on 
room below.’ 

[ comprehend 
neither sister a child alone 
itself. 


that there is no other of the same kind; and alone 


was one who was left by 


imparts being accompanied by no other. When 
these words are used precisely, there is a difference 


between these two phrases: ‘ Virtue only makes 


us happy;’ and ‘virtue alone makes us happy.’— 


‘Virtue only makes us happy,’ imparts that aoth- 


ing else can do it. ‘Virtue alone makes us happy,’ 
imparts that virtue by itself, or accompanied with 
other advantages, is sufficient to do it. It was also 


to understand the differences be- 


d to confound them 


very hard for me 
1 any. 


eral years It 





] continu 


was by conversation and read- 


tween some al 


g that I succeeded at last in distinguishing the 
lifferences. 
Mr. Clere then proceeds to say that in the instruc- 


tion of the pupils, care should be taken that the dis- 


words, as well as the relations which they 


ion of 
LOtl OI 





» each other, is so clearly explained to them 
as to preclude misunderstanding. Many teachers, 

must b ymnfessed, sign through a lesson, giving 
sign for word regular succession, without stop- 
to mal listinction between synonymous 
words. if occur in the lesson. Not one in a 


d educated « tell the difference 


hund leaf mutes can 
between hor ind though. 1 will rage. To see 
1 mute well versed in the nice differences of expres- 
sion peculiar to the English lans 3 a rare, nay, 
iol tit vo. Travel all christendom, 
t} gh, and you will not be able to 1 nd more than 
tv m capable of expressing their ideas in cor- 
i! 1 or] | | 9 ish 
M end John Smith can u iwh lancuag 
ocea He b ves the theory, that “a 
h ay wratl when he se¢ 
f th ») great ety as to elud 
( S 1 stocl ill and let the 
A if a 1 0 { 1SlLONS 
p urable, to 
3 ( re} l He Col 
rig] ment free! 
| i the same tim 
f f equal freedom opinion His 
S l i le take a great deal 
lit to | for his infl le virtue in not 
1 from the truth i ything he says. 


Yesterday and the day bef had been reading 
Lp um ph! it ‘Proceedings of the Fourth Con- 
vention of At »n Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb ;” he p inced by signs the substance of a 

tter of Mr. Clere, which was read at the conven- 


tion, and without any discussion at all upon its mer- 
its by the speaking teachers, was simply “ ordered 
It 2s a contribution of 


to be accepted and filed.” 
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value to liter » on the subject of di et I i t ‘ and 
‘ n. Thatt reader may form som of the | ! verytt t way im 
< ww plic n of Mr. Clerx ’s thoughts to trutl pl i J us 

hall } , rt } t treni 
oi t itmost i ill here insert CATract | i J rut 
m ( my 
1% se 
With res] to the inquiry whether a ; ag? 

] } al i 
r {sl en dein the methoa ol impart- ; ; 

] ] . ML: 
ng tion to the deaf and dumb, I am sorry ; ah 
say that my ans\ vas, that I did n at a Me 

, 1 4 . P . 

th | ly I nade a yw re t on ( : 7 the 
hoe } j P t1 oru ; | y to 

4 4 ‘ ‘ sah 4 . 
? ait t | ( i t 4 : 
‘ - | } oO T , p 
. ui | i Li 5 
} { < 
. C { I ) i ( t on ol oi 
i { n I t » much 
1 aah i 4 
: of th t t puy 1 ae 
d « well wha ed or d ted 
: ] il 
nor do they « m uin the A 
+} +h 1) vis nm ’ } ‘ ] th 
. nal 1 
( ( r { If they did he} 
+ si . 
| ver. § tiie rYy tj / } 1 t 1 

. 2 | 4 Pha i T 

2 ye 

| (my own ita It till the pupils have be 

* . , 
Sey ‘ under instruction, that the) ! } 

“ pett } " } thought Ln t com | I 
)- ‘ : 

on ) | ‘ pup! which hav | nD 

: 1 in ual reports 01 nev pers ¢ . 
2 

] ~ » « ( ¢ } ’ 
e ; = n 

™ P 

‘ i pA i 
) une 
i, 
y ’ i 
D0 
nh 
rr. 
. 1 a } 
1 ( I LDA Lb 
: " 

: t t i | t = ( 

. . a { , } 
} ' : ‘ 
¥ ( v\ ou i ) 

i | 

“ dumb 7 n } 
ys 
to 
t 
t at J 
n halons 
? int { to t “ul ( 
a Ay 
u ( ‘ A i ‘ i j 
, nced 1 mn I { the | l ° bi I 
ys r nnot } tl hy x nr f +} ‘ ’ ' 
( “ses Or Lories, Wh h are wel i} 1 S 
n have bee orrected by ] rid 
nd This is the language of truth And I am glad to la 1 your 
ra find in Mr. Clere a man who has the courage to re-| child to grow up a lia ] dv : red. ‘Oh 
. _ 4 . . , . + , ’ gt. 2 oo ’ 
‘ fuse to tell a lie in any form or shape, direct or in-| dear no, sir; I should la ich a thing. 
y direct. John Smith inclines to the belief that near-| Mr. Hall said, ‘Then bear with me while I say, you 
2) , . .. ’ } } PAT . Ter 
d ly the whole of the Abbe Sicard’s moral greatness | must never act a lie bi h hildren are ver 
4 : I 
, 
i 
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wv 





: } hint r Band, 4] sh, 

quick observers, and soon learn that that which as- | of t st. ‘7 scholars have taken t ns 
¥ . P : mange the ny nnrenite the rur list s:- the 
sumes to be what it is not.is a lie, whether acted or | #mong the many } uts Ol th Pura Gist! the 
} taie bot nsipid because they are not appreciat- 

. — ’ Q > {Tie TT f tha Monte cc] ale oneht i ‘ ) } 
spoken.’ So the officers of the Mu u it | me ahotwad Gases ts Ge Geek teed tet 
not to ‘act a lie’ before the public. If ever they | to nNrodt 1 until summer’s smiles will linger 
should see this part of my remarks, I h he ( of Wint How distressing 
not take it amiss. I make these remarks In no angry ignt, t, sparki inteiects 
. . . 1 V ( ill ‘ i m- 
spirit, I assure you; but always‘and ever the m pec al 


object of my life, the fixed desire of mj is ju ht d.1 » by the universal rule recede, 


tice to all. age! ; which are 


rm) . ' 9: ry ; +} ‘ af tha 1 rtal ¢ ‘ rin be made 

“The author of ‘A Chapter on Quacks’ in 77 ; Soe ay hsp made 
*_ See ro the edeccil viceable, | have any weight in the formation 

nle Bar for May, 1861, deseribe the ed ition: 

} ‘ ( ( el Just whet ns meé 

quack asa ‘man who undertakes to tea th you a ( good ant 1 genius 


; lar aot " le ne } } olwa ‘ 4 ; y : } , . 
foreign language in six lessons, who s always a | « iunds knowledge, the mind be checked, g 


] ] ‘ P hi tai Vv ‘ I I l nte ect col fine d al ‘ ti nu ybl- 
royal road to learning on his estate, where Par- ried, int lined an 
vs one - . f S t rt lm a . vad | t 1 un- 
nassus is a mole hill which a child may jump| © © cheat -tieaieel-aiih. ds, iy. eaamneel te 
over, or a bowling-green set round with lam nd of dvant ro se. simply. 
ready lighted to show the way to arbor at the t} l iin of knowled | ses 
4 } 4 . ’ ; . ’ ] nt ; 
upper end. Perhaps it would be too much to mind 
| . v) ti I 0] 
say, that the policy of the officers « Mu a 
< 5 - ( cnel hat ne 
Asylum, is not that “best policy” ti irgest reve ‘ol one amone ‘the 1 here of 
1lemer f whicl honesty. but rat] f t ty - 1 shat 1} | : ' et Ta 
element olf Whichis honesty, but rather « Luat ty] lal it has shown m cS ( superlor 
wherein interest rules; but why do they not stat ! red d years 
] rou sch is ) ( I I et 
the age at which hearing was lost, in a foot te to : 
; that tin eve ment, and thousands ¢ other fine 
the ‘best communications’ which appear in their | gayelonments. for want of prop ra o. do entire- 
annual r¢ ; t] eatness 


| 
‘John R. Burnet, than whom I know of no more 1 we are led to inquire where are they? ‘There 1s 


’ : nt inte 1 every community it of which 
talented mute in America, is really and 1 a seml- #2 ’ . : . 
: ‘ to make a P1 ent; it only wants to be ‘horoughly 


mute; but, look, sir, he is called a deaf Y| prepared. Our rural districts have just as strong 
those who should know best. Why not call him a | intellect as any rtion of our great country; and 
: } to » | eeur hat hey re + oc wel , 
semi-mute instead? I have also seen ‘ Charl it generally 0 rs that they al ot as well re- 
Elizabeth’ spoken of as deaf and dumb. In point | * gener Ry dat 1 
of fact, she was deaf like Mr Ni CK, a 1 like him -= { . A > onh Ine 
su 0a Wa ) lkOo1LNY, 

fmnmentai SVStem COn- 


idual to ha a voice in 
lay 


could speak. Che great beauty of our g 
“The managers of the Mute schools make mer- | §!8'S 12 allowing every indivi 


. > 4] P , . . lectio! me to enact laws for his govern- 
ehandise of the poor mutes under their care ; which ey ap eae pr 

1; ment, and the policy which is to shape the course 
translated into common language, means making use of | of the nation : and these men should and must come 





‘ 


their physical infirmities to fu the fa f thei n from yo midst ; they must be learned intelli- 


ent and ul { i your wants ; and since all have 








schools. In drawing up their reports, they mak ' : , 
7 ' opportunities to reach such positions, fatherss why 
believe that what is written by semi-mutes is really ee s I é o 
a ~ | will y that your children are educated for 
and absolutely original with those who are ‘ native | the purpose of taking th places of thi who in 


{ mean. | time will vield to the mandates of nature? Let eve- 





and to the manor born’—the born mut : 
— : ' haal hance that can find enfiicient scholare 

Cannot we ‘move both heaven and earth, and twist | bY #00! * oy Cen } 1 sufficient scholar: to 
en ya yod teacher, be thrown open during this 


and torture everything in nature,’ (to use the words ,. ole ene 4h ; 

' if summer ; i every chiid that 18 adie to <¢ ompre- 
of Sterne,) to make them forego every motive of self | end the advantages of a school, and you will be 
in the management of their schools ? Vain thought! | the gainers a thousand times in the end. Where 
to think of loving them with all our hearts whil ch Gistrles can Se arews eee 

: ; form a good school, let it done: and do not 
they persevere in throwing dust in the eyes of ow " : hep hag ewes , 
yi a . { iny miserable qua of a teacher that may 





speaking friends. How odd that they should be ig- | present himself, but select the best certificate with 








norant that there is a Gop who s heth the satisfactory moral qualificatio1 Immorality is not 
hearts ! JO, 17 JERSEY M q » be tl ited aci } y to be 
** ver tie, lif any iterruption in schooi-going bt 
Mare h, L863. . e r I : 
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— 2oe 
Selections from the Dewsvyvers PRIMARY TEACHING. 
{ aye ) 1a é VOI 4 iW —/ 4 v4 a) oy) 4 bei ry 1 ray > 1. 
~ ‘ I'o hear * ttle folks repeat A, B, ‘ rawling 
- ’ . or speil out the little words of a reading les- 
THE SUMMER VACATION. n ort subiect to the mat nnovances that 
The People’s Colleges have closed. The dreat incident to the control of a ss of pupils, many 
winter has rolled away; and dusky school hous ot whom. for the first time. ha‘ n deprived of 
wearisome benches, dull studies d the daily rou-! free exercise of their own wills. ertainlvy does 
tine of the school term have flitted into the cha not appear to present any attra t we claim 
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siderate, selfish manner il 1 
them, such conduct ger :' ‘ 
return. For selfishness begets hi 1) ae 
ness only leads to an increa of t é { \ , * 4 a 
each injury done has been retu 1 and 
paid back tenfold. Since children cai 0 tb ee oe 
ly and feel so keenly, at the « I ag j P 
regard to injuries done them, is it n ural to | 4 , a 
suppose that if their minds were proj , Wy 
they would just as soon be able to d | en 
act, as an unkind one, and be influ a ling ey eee vies 1 
ly? In childhood, the heart is free and nt at " rer ' nog Aw. 
pressions, either for good or bad, and eig) n ; te } ‘ 
deed must be the responsibility of th ‘ Ms Pp f 
who undertake to make those first im) ‘ ou er peabeie 
can never afterwards be eradicated. | d, they | , are 1 "ty ee La ortt ats 
are the great helps which assist us ’ 
bright future ; if bad, they rem , ti 
iments to our success in alter life. | > , 

Passing from the primary depart 
now suggest that proper d p nent | L { 
more scientific manner tl ad 
schools, until such reformation 
considered most needful. irt of t to 

As a help, and one of the ereates ‘ould | t nit I i t 
possibly be introduced, in order to r é t } . st fo ea int 
of feeling in public schools, is a k of both t deal d Is up I 
vocal and instrumental mus No tea r who has ( 
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store of knowledge, 
attainments ? If we are living, working teachers, 
f we are true to o1 we will never be sat 

fied with half-way exc 


or are we Satisfied with present 


Ing, 


ence, 











Then let us quit Ives like men; let us be up 
and doing and show that something can be done, and 
that we, the teachers Mifflin ce oing to 
do it. Let us keep an eye on the mal ¢ 
tificate, and form a resolution th: short of 
that will do for If we fail n i ef 
fort we shall | t] K nov way 

orth tl ime quired to obtain it, and it amply 
ewards itself. . 

It has been said ne », that “he wl is at 
the sun will not r 1 it, | his arr vill fail 

) fly higher than if he aimed at an object l 
with himself.” But if we go to work with a 
and det ination to succeed vy hall not { 

The lone winter evenings off 1 grand oppor 
nity ior ov rhaul ng2 our text books ind | 
selves li ilar with points \ hich a a T l 
and for pl inning expla 1ations to put in pra 
our schools. Each teacher should have in possessio1 
a work or two on the theory of teaching. In short 
he should ha library at his command to which 
he can resort, } most attention to those br l 
es with which he is least familiar, and not r up 
until they are partly mastered. If w 
of our vocation we will not consider that a disagr« 
able task which is I duty to perform, nor t] 

a burden which has a tendency to forward us our 
work. . 

The District Institutes which are in operation in 
different parts of the county may be of great benefit 
if conducted properly No teacher should permit 
his seat to be vacant at these meetings ex: pt in 
extreme cases, but he should make it a pi o be 





there, and that with the intention of inst1 ng and 
being instructed, and not to free himself 1 th 

dollar fine. If that is his only incentive ight 
as well remain at home, for he is not likely to b 
benefited him much less to benefit any one else 
Every one should join heartily and cheerfully in the 
work, determined not to be a drone in the hive. 

The advice given us in the Educational Column 
should be remembered, that we should discuss mat- 
ters pertaining to our business, and not have debates 


of an hour’s length whether this or that is strictly 
according to parliamentary usage 
It should be ever kept in mind 


erefore all sel 


that the object is 
fishne 


limprovement; 
1 should 
instruction ; 


Success. 


be laid aside, and eac 
as well as to 
suredly meet with 

Then let us go manfull 
view maki t] hool 


ne _ue OOIS 
the State ] 
Lil ate, J 


be ready to 
receive then we shall as 
fully into the work, with a 

of Mifflin county second 


- y 
wistown Glaze 


c 
Ol 





to none In tt 
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OUR EXPERIENCE WITH GYMNASTICS, 


tute Journals. 


We have wasted no enthusiasm on the subject of 
school gymnastics. We have listened son hat at 
tentively to much that has been said upon it, but 
with considerable scepticism and hesitation, suspect- 

' 


it micht 
tions which have assumed a temporary im 
and filled the minds of the more sang 
citable, to be gradually supplanted by other que 
tions like them, which, in their turn, must 
sink, and disappes 
Bat, on the other hand, we 


ing that, after a 
} 


prove one ol those ques 
nortance 


ind 
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boys were receiving from their exercises, but how 
we could -best contrive to suppress the provoking 
rapping of dumb-bells and rattling of wooden rings. 
These delectable instruments were not only instru- 
ments of exercise, but also instruments of torture 
Numerous, too, were the sources of their annoyance. 
They must be bought, and sold, and dropped, and 
moved in the desks, and lost, and broken, till we 
could have heartily wished they had never been in 
vented. 

We do not hesitate to say, that however agreeable 
and useful these instruments may be for a more pri 


; 


vate practice, they so tax the nerves and the patienc: 


of the tea h ‘r, ina large school of boys that 
cannot for a long time enjoy that teacher’s favor, 
which is so essential, so indispensable to their su 


cessful use. 


Moreover, we gave too much time to each | 
Chere was too much waiting to be instructed, too 
many exercises were attempted, and too little a 
complished by way of perfecting any on¢ of them 
loo much time was spent in getting the trun 
in hand suming positions, etc., etc., and too litt 
n actual muscular ¢ tion. 

0 fi essay at introducing g \ i 
have almost inevit ubly failed, had syste! 
De ut moditied. 

| exc nt work of Mr. Mason ul t 
hand in a fortunate hour It has sup] fi us 

t most needed, viz., the mu ir < 

without the clatter of instruments and the de! 
i t upon g ig rea \ 
ol ti ha the D LV i D> } 
nd p nele wi i n t 
ead i t I ici | i 
Lra { Cus i 1 i i 
uy d to dey p the chest and , 
r cts d ea and ) Str 
t ( juired, SU elu ( i ( 
oes 1c ¢ ier Oi ! su tl 
! T der al ble of lay 
i) r me ’ i =] { ] ) 
il 
i! ( reises ould be Com I 
pr tl i cond | I 
‘ \ iexa it and with \ $3 

; 

2. Tl iv to 1 evn tics { 
and 1 lk abou { Gyu s ar est i 

d thre h the eve 

}. Five minutes at a time is ng t] ex 

cises should continue. Even with the naked hand 


Mr. Mason’s lessons, if briskly and y yrously prac 
tised, afford as much muscular effort as most b 
W i] Wit 
t. Th 
cisely their allotted time in the day, like the oth 


h pleasure bear. 


13 1 
ese exercises should be br ht on at pr 


cexerceis rt the school. 





Here we may differ fron 
. . , . 
some of our friends who only practice gymnasti 
when they n most to be needed. ‘lo say nothing 
of judgiug of the feelings of pupil by t feeling 
I 
; , ; 
their acner, an OvDVLOUSLY nsa criterion 
laily observation shows us that men a nclined té 
lefer ph al exertion. Theinvalid 0 
exeust neglecting to take the regular exercis« 
hich his physician requires If the practice of 
ymnastic exercises is left to the fee os of tea r 
a — . , 1 : , 
‘ the whims of pupils, they will, In m n 
soon fail altogether to be employes I pressurt 
} ‘ } - +1 hin ; 
| ual labor and the natura n to vig 
"OUS | sical exertion, will ey tual] rowd thet 
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These not be optional, but 
should be as rigidly required of every pupil as the 


school. 


must 


6. The time devoted to them should be one of the 
the 


) 
+ wigt 


createst vigilance and a tivity on the part of 
teacher. Otherwise the sluggish motions of the 
lazy, and the irregular motions of the listless and 
those who do not ¢ njoy the practice, will vitiate and 
de Stroy the be auty an I ple asure of the whole exercise. 
7. No set of motions should be dismisssd till it is 


so accurately learned, and can be pe rformed with 
u precision, as to afford to the actors a positive 
to do what we can do well. 
Wi on t * conscious of only half 
rfectly learned 
impelled by 


success,— 
ises. so ne 
» i 


ol move as if 


Ls W are those which, in our experience, af- 
I } or} t 7 re and effect the createst 
o Ul Eid. Massachusetts Teacher 
_— 
KEEP SCHOLARS BUSY. 
n on entering many of our district and 
hools to find mere than half th holars idle. 
t, nd vefore them, but their 
yes 1 iround the room in search of 
nt I") | of lazy temperament is 
tent to remain in a state of masterly 
I ( thing; but your smart 
p rl fun-lovin es, with 
| - $ I t enance 
( ( which shall bring 
| wrath of 
‘ to have 
ite] their movements 
oom. At e, never 
r' maxim “A dle head is the 
0 | e have a 
be 1 hief brew- 
( historical reading tells us that visionary, 
| braii Rienzi and Robespi rre, 
) t wi rid t] if teady, in- 
1 Rothschilds. So we insist 
employment by t pupil 
of ten or twelve to be kept 
rl lessons are generally few and simple: 
pe yr, arithmet veo - and these 
licient to engage tl tention during 
I town schools, wher cholars of 
ur t are all L¢ ‘aded in one 
urtment, besides text book recitations, oral les- 
| 3 may be «¢ ple yed to occu- 


v pupil in ntinual actir ty. Your pe rplexed 


, ever, of a mixed country school, with 
one room crowded with genius in all stages of devel- 
must dismiss his classes after very cursory 
ati | leave them greater part of the 
themselves. As soon as the little class have 
n their seats after recitatl 1, they ften attack 
t m t rorously for 
! it soon resign then s to indif- 
hief until it is time to up again 
mind of duty; the n pathetic ad- 
oan Toshu udy vour les- 
Dorothea, look on your book!” fall alike 
following a me of the expedients with 
n mpioy the i l hours ittle heads : 
If they are preparing their reading and have 
tired of yking it over q them to copy 
e on thell slat This will very likely oc- 
y their Q | called to read: it will also 
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answer the double purpose of improving their ortho- 
graphy and penmanship. 

I. In a similar manner insist on their copying the 
spelling lesson, and writing a sentence about ea h 
word, so as to show that its use is understood. If 
the little indomitable Humboldts accomplish this so 
speedily as to still give signs of roguish vitality, then 
assign a familiar subject for a short composition. 

I1I. Regularly require maps of whatever state or 
country they are studying. Suppose the class are 
at Indiana, and Eugene, on being interrogated as to 
his idleness, certifies that he knows his lesson and 
has drawn his map; request the lad to furnish in 
additi neat outline of the Western States, as a 
reward - his 

[V. In arithmetic, after having performed all the 
example any of the elementary rules which you 


rapid success. 


may have given, ask them to form some for them- 
sel ve 

V. Frequently you may call the imitative faculty 
into uisition. Set the yawning pets at sketceil ¢ 
with slate and pencil the animals or landscapes in 
the geography or reading book. You may thus be 


akening a dormant t lent 

emulate the triump!) 

Teachei 
w.W.D 


the | istrument of aw 
for art, which in future shal 


| 
of our Stuarts and Wests. Tllinor 


?-oe 
DEPENDENCE OF EDUCATION UPON HABIT. 

A plete system of education should embrace a 
con tion of the phenomena presented: not onl: 
by healthy, but by morbid, growth. It should b 
able not only to form but to reform—not only to 
dey th the assistance of nature, but to correct 
whe neral laws em to have been s rsed- 
ed ward influence With respect to 1 
poil { is purely an inductive science, and 
its pri ‘s and rules must be based upon a lol 
and 1 observation of the manifestations of 
mind. presented during its several stages of growth. 
We d t perhaps possess a sufficient number of 
such f to n accurate generalization, so as 
to for ctica ient for our guidance in 





all case [he subject has not received that special 
attention which is necessary for a full and reliable 
exp sitio f the theory of teach 


ing in this regard. 
The n s for such an exposition must, in great 
part, be educed from the daily and hourly experien 

of the school room; and by carefully gathering and 
collating the facts of this experience and employing 
them fo » extension and improvement of the sci- 
ence of teaching, it is in the power of the humblest 
laborer in the great field, to contribute to the pro- 
per establishment of his profession—to the erection 


f that temple of science, in which, and in which 


Ol Ua 
alone, it is to be permanently tnshrined and pre 
served 


In that admirable allegory ef Dr. Johnson, in 


which he represents the various stages of human 


life under the beautiful and expressive figure of th 
ascent of a mountain, there isa very important prin 
conla trated which bears immediate! yn this 
ciple illustrated which bears imm diately upon th 


point: “As education led her troop up the moun- 
tain, not! than that she was 
frequently) ving them caution to beware of Habits 
and was calling ou 
that a Habit was ensnaring them; that they would 


4} } _— P } P 1} 
he dominion of Habit before the 


in@ was more observabl 
to one or another at every step, 


y per V- 
Habit 
ining 


Chere can be no doubt of the truth 


he nnaer 


their danger; and that those whon 
ubdue, had littl hop¢ of reg 


eu 





should 
their liberty.” 
of the principle, here so beautifully repres nted, and 


that the character, both moral and intellectual, is 
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established simply by 
These, 
called 
may, although with more « ficulty, be erad 


when depraved 


above. morbid Trow 1at a ea VY act 





cated. In moral, this is d i more diff 
cult than in intellectual, « the fi 
mer case the passions a da exert an Oppos 
ing influence vhi resist 
ance to be overcome, in addit that of habit it 
self, proceeds from indo! l lof mental 
inertia by whic h it resist I 1ditlon 
No part of the teach rs aut portant tha 
the exe se ol a constant ‘ 3 to arrest 
the formation of deleteri« é to ald in torm- 
ing su | l ire ¢ il hy 
progre d developm Ih 
mind of hild may, v I 
Ul hab D I pe ‘ t ul. 
1 tend to set 
artisan veing reqt l 
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rofe 5 to have asst mbled, 1S the pene | i lence I { A ep iS to the above issert on, it 1S true 
to be exerted upon each teacher by ie his gs y trained by fear of punishment from 
nind with a sense of his responsible pos and of t " ties of the law, some from the fear of wound- 
encouraging each one to become still rt c Oo | ds, and others, not a few 
ion,—we propose to offer a thoughts tives of vhile th that are infiu- 
r’s influence, Moral and Relig l by t isily fal tims to the nu 
Morality is an essential element in the format rt c s tl pathway. Oth 
f good character, and has reference to the Ay led W , will, by long 
if the duties of life, and includes in its teachings the St of wickedness 
nculeation of right princip! that 1 ord th t K URON them with | lings less 
ith justice and human law; while Religion h f tole inti the finer 
‘eference to the duti \ Ow to our Ma a Mf thi nature ull hay 
developes all the finer feelings and lu ical ind to the ver 
he soul, The two may be regarded a I tua 
ant hes of the same 35 stem and sh I ] ( ier N 
ve taught together. The one is the m« of t 7 W ‘ nostponed to be give 
art as defined by love to God our Heavenly F <citement ing hon 
the other, as defined by love to our vy ma I} mn firm yeapon girde 
Ph lanthropi ally considered, ou ubye one I ; na ven s 
untold and vital importance d ought p meni their early ed- 
ieavily on the m nds and conscien S or ¢ : nit tto tit 
vidual member of o ti We havi o 0c} ssed mora 
to glance at the ex t affairs oO | ary a healthfu 
oved country to s » te 01 p! i 2 n, and Dy sympathetic 
20 lamentably deficient n rood. s neninn id adds t« 3 strength and 
eligious principle. Speculation, { rib W ) r social rel ms in Life 
‘ : . Wd f 4 h+ fry» fr 
iy even freason, ar i t coming t! QO ts tUF 10 
ions of the day. Drinking and gambling vl utes nt or sorr 
thics is a subject provoking ridicuk e searcl 1 deeply into its mines 
ii polite circles is simply an amusement ~~ t I , _ tii precious an 
bath breaking and profanity are ram y stowments. And when fron 
where. \dmitting this to be true, we infer that t ' ld withou find its fields 
must be a defective stem of edu that the p 3 Wil inviting beau 
noral and religious wants of the age th { t ( ) lid ¥ VS COn- 
suitably met ;—for we of the firm be that n and » Chat it not for 
education or system of education is perf or ed ig, but that the mind 
nlete that does not develop and give pr n ! it needs development 
to the moral and religions attributes of the soul.— r » its destinies her ind hereafter 
We make the statement fearlessly, know that we \ t rs not in its true grandeur and 
eccupy t nable cround,. and kn NN ng also that ther L I thus viewed. Let us piniot 
are and have been many bright stars eve nt it S t ’ losely 1 ie, we sha 
rary firmanent devoid of sound moral princip d t the poet Young has said, the I 
And when we consider what they were without it wu he on where Serapl s gath 
what poisonous st utiments ha fol owed the teac! i 6 t und t th Lif =~ at best but ar 
vgs of such as the Arnolds, the Byrons, the Humes nee,” and u be till death has set us 
and the Voltaires, on account of the immoral and |! W ring t e “inte of gods 
mperiect tendencies of their education, we are led it t th that no over estimate of the im- 
also to consider what the ht have been with th 1 yur subject can be made ‘l'o those of us 
‘eligion of the Bible as their motive 1 What | w hers, how much of fearful responsibility 
hlessings they might have brought uy eir ri ( t y| and who of us will dare lay eternity 
had the impetus of their giant intellects di ( f calculat We have gathered unto us, 
ed into the proper channel g the period of t ild a te fluen those of whom our Lord 
fe. said O ich the Kingdom of Heaven.” To 
When we contemplate that rm ot rtality t vaters we, whil the stream is 
the mind. its liabilities to be led awa emptatior Lint or as 1 y may be. 
ts capabilities of rising supe t vl I taught inthe s 
ontemplate the heart, out of 1 h « he ‘is [ 1d f f re charact 
of life or death,” and, * out of 1 u S38 W for for good, the ch 
the mouth speaketh,” we « id I An f those impres 
short of a full and careful ning th and richt, fi ul transcripts 
rinciples will suffice ; and as impr s hearts, we may d to presume 
n early life are the most 1 enced will r t in a life of 
proper 1@ to « m this t ful ending If the opposite, 
Never, perbaps did th ’ ted th an zqnoble 
for attention than at the ] 
said DY an tclergym I a pas ‘thool and 
ain ps at i eat wa i . t to bear upon 
possible f ( gv I ! d if the home training | 
withstand the temptation . , | to « y on the 
flow sad then to contemplat ’ ready | If otherw 1 bad habits 
sent out from thei 1e8 i D fc l tas pecom 1e of extreme 
and equipped t Ye lastic nature of the child- 
arms it n te Lhe u boped;: for we Anow taat 
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ma late rmation iro { 1 REPORT 
his first to be anything in the w to im Cn the Unit $ } 
pre ! , ed in tl school room Wi) wi eS 
ior a the ( t on this pl e. it 1 i 
1Sceé b to mpressions and ting I 
itu S- j } 
] oht We ) 
il and virtu ud Pp 
{ dh i] } } j ' 
ir y to dis g f a 
yth ) Much m t , 
} 7h) } 9h) } l } r 
atm | ti person ol | . 3 > 
| hy h m a qu y ‘Mf 
a ty’ t shim tow | a : 
lool f . Casual P 
dro} | d at a suitab] : 
a the « lent reac ‘ 
; . . 
yon Bi 
J al the l- of boo} Ps 
h | purest moralit pl ind ; 
wisdo ind poet es At ( . 
h sl} d land carefully pointed cut | A utic 
) ’ { ‘ d's s tered truths sit " 7 ; 
i tet Che blessing of heaven s/ ( tne i I 
pupils d down upon th 1 the 
ol l | R ] 
Phe i! fi ice also conn I 
love « I i nnatur Children i P ) embra 
gift vith tl let it be cultivated t pu] owl i L 
] that admires all t] Uh ul J 
things « ition ely because they « his \ 
but a full outgushing of sou HH ted th B 9 
L us uch of beauty t 
t connected with scientific truth, .4 organizat 1 | 
rie W \} ning how the pla ite S. W i ) Lup 
und t it common « e th n by tl LS l 
laws vil nm, ask an admiration of | the J t 
whose pow that hangeth the earth on noth- | institution un 
ing’, a W und bringeth the sun from his glori- ERSITY 3 
ous chamber in the east in such gorgeous and mag On the 5th of Oct 
nificent array. There are truths in the broad field | opened in the basem« Bi Mecting 
of nature, numerous as the forest leaves, and high | Hot with two teacl 
piled as the loftiest star that decks the univers« It was decided, that, t 
were we only educated to see and appreciate them. | tutio h as « é 
And who that has seen and appreciated them can | abov ( Lo the 
help feeling his soul lifted up from the groveling af. needed. F rt 
fairs of life, and brought nearer to the author of all. | Kir l, of Indiana 
Thus might we be led in an enthusiastic and unper- | rach, of Lewisburg, wi 
verted study of nature and the sciences also to a cor visited pe of ti 
stant admiration of the great architect. It would | post the ass ul 
seem almost impossible for any rightly cultivated | Witl t d 
ntellect to avoid such results. Then whe nh W 10 | Their mis wv 
learn to educate and be educated with right motive | suc: ul thar me 
and views, the “dangers of science” so called, will pated. On the 19th of J 
be escaped, and our souls not poisoned through false ; committe l 
philosophy and vain dec« Buf tru pl why | g i rs 
with the othe iences, willtake their ov pro , T \ I bu 
statio d only as the helpmat: f thos 1849. T W 
duties that required of us, in the life and pre-. ¥ r 0 
paratory for that immortality which is to com \ I 
Fellow tea 3, ou isk is a noble as a t 
respi ible one: a our hearts are anin ed by l 1] 
true spirit of philanthropy, and we seel by eve — 
vttaini tt a r usefulness, our rewai lv a ea 
ve shall ear u and though our na may | ol , 
never gild the historical pages, or be enrolled among | nary. , - 
the gre: yf earth, our influences sha € in| gradua le 
the memory of tl to whose welfare we have minis- { Bach . 
tered degre ! 
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YEARLY ATTENDANCE IN EACH OF THE DEPARTMENTS Political Economy,* Natt Theology. 
Theol. Sen. Jun. Soph. Fresh. Sc. Course. A F < l Demosthenes’ Oration Intellectual 

1850-1 9 11 13 23 ’ 117 49] Ph nl mpleted, Moral Philosophy,* Logic, 
1851-2 cpee 13 17 18 57 18! Evid f tianity 
1852 a Oee 36 80 48 | *hilosop] 

v4 ‘ ~ , f | en Mort nn ov lete 
=r (es - ~ ~ ae ] al, Moral Ph oph: mpleted, 

1854-5 ~ g 19 10 95 6? »() = : BALE 

2 2 a "a - 

1955-6 11 #7 21 il 12 0 1 65 be 1 by a glance a bove course of 
1856-7 14 7 14 l4 16 71 70 during the first two terms of the Fresh 
957-8 15 11 7 9 6 16 62 82 ur, Latin and Greek ar d simultane- 
one ~ ‘ 1] 20) 17 67 82 \\ hree recitations a day the branches 

859-60 ‘ . 12 91 14 61 4] Tl or] } i 

2 9 9 ) ; ( (i ’ tyr , rorh 1a ra ¢ = 

860-1 10 9 14 9 2 61 82 joometzy, sarongn the remem 
61-2 55 10 :«(«210s—ié2si(atiéaD 4 74 . se Latin and Greek are pursued on 
1862 8 10 9 5 i] 40 74 » that but on nt language 1 

>t ‘ . dy ry the S\« more ¢ } 
‘ sa cdihins eee 185] . Du more and 
. a iddition to an an it language 
B. S.B ] { S 7 i ] t] | 
, 3 7 = i I I ni ad, t il ~ ral depart- 
i651 r 0 1 1857 ) , — 
1852 e 0 S 1858 10 1f . ‘ a bi) y troaquced 
J ‘ C } 

1853 e ' - 12: ‘ : ) go t ear, in addition to ariancient lan 
1854 > } 1860 6 i e isexcl lyd ( a » Philos« yhy 
ae “ = s for entrance d the Curricu- 

Ss a) 4 Ti \ ? { > 1 

) / } 1862 Bach Arts, are equal 

Numb of Alumni t { of the best « "he order 
Numbe whom have bee ynferred the de LL.D s pl Gt Roe ome 

] l l . iS soul 
Numl on whom have been conferred the deg D.D The } " é Y Lat nd 

' : l ) atin am 
Number on whom have been conferred the d Ph.D 8 | « : +} lif 
Number on whom have been conferred the deg A.M 22 | a “ yee ee 
Number on whom have been conferred the de S.B l : ‘“ ' : aes, Oo 

REQUIREMENTS | ENTRAN( 'o enter th , | Se 

'reshman class, th appli ant must ha ittal 1° : | ne 
the age of fifteen years and a proportior increas - y ot a lan 
0 rt for more wavan | ( SCS i] [ } : an | roar 

t , +). } 4 | j " { - I : t ‘ 5 
prese estimonials ol rood oraich er | } atre 
he come from another college, he mus ; spp. Uy 

ra On th d it ain- 

tif f f honorable dismiss! i] teral reel =r 

quire nts must be suflicie u! 1 te } ; pubes ° 

d amo should 

a the n in English G \ pre diag Songer 

a | ©. C7CON- 

mec quadratic « (; : sOulG con 

rap rl ] | Lat d ty "A ye 9g 

G ot of the Geeck Bi ermine the 8S ll 
ho . ’ ta nd fi ‘ : pursut 

Vip In ¥ \ h ay pects b 

i : + ] | + ‘ 

The follov wt colleg Latin, Greek 
‘ ' y . ‘ Af 

- la Y ( eously ¢ 
ik 1 ( rs course oO 7 udy re j d re nu a 5 - } = J and 
! vine the degree of Bachelor of Arts 1) x Boon aerate! 

' ‘ U} Jun f Lat (ireek and 

FresuMAN YEAR | ad almost sive During 

ring 
f Xenophon’s Anaba Gi Q > Philosophy th ra 

l ( , 1? p's ae 
ao ‘ » ‘ ym hint ] ‘ 

é y, Greek and Koman Antiqul l ving ve studies, L Greek, Mathemat- 
cises in Greek and Latin Composit oh the dM Language In the University of 
ve pe netr AT 7 ae . 7 . 
yea “4 metry. . i umount of An Languages is 

( ‘nop! bas | f 
2d. 4 Xeno] Anaba owledge of Modern Lan- 
ra yleted. th ] f 4 ] 4 
‘—~ he d of Bachelor of 

/ / Ti Hon Od S R ( \ 
D1 I’ hich the ( subjects of 
= / } ) 4 | ’ i 

SoriioMol YEAR. e j ied in different institutions 

; : Cicero de sx e uti eta Am i ( T Vins table has b l prepare d. 
Fisk’s Classical Manual, through th é Ch ave beens ted types of 
try, including Heat,* Algebra completed,* Trig lassificatio e not in every 
y ) err ‘ ) rey .? ; : 
nometry and Mensuratien. Ss} ite, but ar nearly so, and 

+) 7 Tt ry » ] } ‘} ) } > 

*. 7 ° Homer's lliad, Chem b i ! l is npatible th so condensed a 
An vtica OF, et atitend a 

uly > LG om | ege in itions a student has three 
ery cy? a 4 ] , , 
od. om ii ra Py a I qu ntly I » branches 
and Navigation,* G y.* Galva tl d simultane- 
ism, Electricity and 
ar i ‘ 
lerm.—Trage 7, / 

>] | i 
I i sioiogy and {lye I S ] “ 
cnt 5, Lyd Ostati j ( | or G 

~ m. vei i i i Philosophy 
na Acoust and Opti M PI 
l. Term.—Gorgia n V J 
f Physiology, { *The deg Bachel of Scie is conferred upon 
P « 10la , iplete the studies irked with an aste 
nS Ciene _ r 1 in lition } sue the study of History and Civil 
fe) cer? al I ky ring hi irra 1 for a three years course. 














Yale Coll ae. 


Latin, Latin, Latin, Philosophy 

Greek, Greek, Greek. Math., } 

Math Math., Physics, Latin, i+ 
Math., } Greek, ‘hese: 


Greek, |p). Mod.La 
Heb., [ ~**- 


Mod.Lan J 
B . f dé Uni " iad 
Latin, Latin, Physics, Philosophy 
Greek, Greek, Rhetoric, Latin 
Math., Math., Latin, Greek, 
Mod. Lan. Greek, Klee. Math.. f 
Physics, § Mod. Lan. j 


Tans sity of Wiché ; 


Latin, Lat. or Gr., Lat. or Gr Philosophy, 


Greek, Math., Physics, Phys 
Math Mod. Lan Mod. Lan. 


Latir Latin, f ] 
Greek, Greek, Greek, Physi 


Math Math., Physics, Rhetori 





It will be seen from these Curri 


none of them, except Le wisburg, is any itin < 
Greek required during the Senior year. But on tl 
other hand Latin and Greek are pursued in all of 
them simultaneously. through the Sophomore y 
and in part of them through the Junior year in 
: ; 


Brown | liversity, Latin and Greek a 


only during the Freshman and Sophomor ars, 


though by the ystem of elective studi s,.both tl 

may be pursu d throughout the entire course: anda 
knowledge . of 0 modern language is required for 
the degree of A. B., while modern languages and 
Mathematics may be pursued during the Junior and 
Senior years, if it is the wish of the pupil By this 


plan the pupil is enabled to ae quire extensive knowl- 
edge in any special de partment he may elect, witl 
out pursuing other branches to the same extent. 
On account of the great increase in the n tet oe of 
studies vor the College Curriculum which has of lat 
been made, this course seems to be judicious 

Boarp or Instruction: The Board of Instru 
tion as at present organized condiete ol 

A President, who is P rofessor of Metaphysics 
and Moral Phi loso] hy. i 

A Professor of Syste mat Theolos cy, and Rhet- 
oric. 

A Professor of Languages and Librarian. 

A Professor of Mathematics and Natural] Philos- 
ophy. 

A Professor of Natural Sciences, 

The Professor of Systematic Theology is properly 
a professor in the The ‘ological department, which is 
an organization entirely distinct from the Colles 
proper ; but + he also gives instruction in Rhetorie 
in the College, he has been included in the list civen 


above. 











Metuops or Instruction: A noticeable featur 
in the methods of instruction is the nec: sity for 
self reliance which is imposed. The ability to state 
the topics upon which the lesson is founded. and 
then to develop accurat tely the course of thought 
presented in each, wit hout any aid from the instru: 
tor by way of question or prompting, is of great 
value to the student; and although at first it s found 
a severe task upon his powers, yet will soon prov 
most satisfactory to himself. The ability to pursue 
a continuous course of thought is rapi lly strength- 
ened by steady and persistent exercise, and the re- 
sults are often such as would at first have been 
thought impossible. 


ry + a ” . . . . . 
he effect of such 2 course of discipline is to vive 
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perfect 
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training are of all things most to he de ted and t ure 1 fei t Ledger 


regretted, liable as they are to strike blast and 3 pr d, ind columns 


dew upon the youthful spirit. { ul A on of this page 


Recorps OF SCHOLARSHIP AND A E: The ve the averages posted from the 
plan of noting proficiency and att On tl i collected 
= . “ , , , , . 4} 
main features, so admirable that I am ind ad toy . pul ora tion, ali [ res for th 
sent it. in the hope that it may afford vy ble | t 
to teachers. There are but three hour 1 the day "> [ 

, hich r 7 y { 7 4 "> - ee 
luring which recitations are goin n m 4 \ inding of Ri anp Ror s3 of 186 
and from 11 to 12 in the morning, and frot P lst Terme Sor Pe ae 

the afternoon. Is } iv ( "9 Mraaen de Ofictia j 





ote Ly 0k in which are re -orded the ni Ol i I tI 8.7 Mental Philos yphy, 
T 1 





members of the class, ruled with blank oppo istry, é Polit Economy 
each, in which are marked th itv of each sit 7.6 Composition, 
pupil's recitation in figures ranging from 0 to : ; noe +7 wena y 
At the close of the week the Pro +] ri tot . : ‘ ~~ aba oid 
President the average of the pil’s stand Smatetten! G Mental PI phy 
branch. The latter officer provid with t Cher Te phy. 
ooks very nearly corresponding t | sition 
and Ledger used in accounts, 1 la ° I t 


} } ’ y ‘ ‘ 41 
din the second a pt ca { na a by tn 
I 











hat from this the final average { he w , pare rin the 
easily obtained, and these determine t nd . Asittn r for two stu- 
lt honors of the ela Thus th u ee] I i mtu 
hat he is daily by his recitations ma Tr during : 
} . 1 } 4 . } . ; . 
LANaing, abd nen there can U Ga eve 
favoritism in awarding parts i to att daily chane 
J } . ! } ~ 
yn the same Ii vith the st 
, recorded absences from Chur . Ii | G } nd el , al lec 
Pun . . rv 1) 8 . } 
Prayers, &c. The | . ‘ , . l ts of about 
| ta line ¢ 1] ] saa “ 
lkepta d I ( 00 small 
(Paar: ae t 100r Im- 
a |” i I 101 
{ vel 
= * for ¢ 
: “ 020- 
=) ¢ + ’ 
i £ ; “ig? 9 
[he co bo toe - { h 
£ ~~ —- — - oto s ~ t9 
== 0D = 1c ~y 
( 
wih ae os te RE ~# 2 te * cre. 
Lay 
x is x = - © @ Zz is x Tt 41 
ee Tp j to the at 
' 
‘ GCiing 
| J S 4 x DD = a “3 = ’ 
x oe Poon Oe ~O- ‘ 
‘ { mi 
' " 
i 1 
= Che 
“I ( ap P 
~— . 
ret 
| x bo | @ , + 
] lL no 
’ a ’ = , 
> y K pi 
ee F ige of 
‘thee 
1uauadgt 
rol — > verd 
> r { ry 
' ” i - - ‘. 
' — “ . : s A 
ii i extract 
ba — . LJ ielphia, will 
“ai ‘ ; > ‘ ) 

5 i : trol Anderson, 
gt ee > Lev ul returned from 
-_ _ me | } SS na rrance whither 

( 3 OW rove it, and partly 
' im | i 2 . e ! ‘, 
ro} bo : | isiness of the University. Ile purchased in 
j & 4 ) P , } } “e 
bans < Paris a compl cabinet collec:ed by the celebrated 
es | oo a" P 11 . : . r } . 
a Kloffe, embracing all the principal articles for the 
~ a 


¢ I ’ ] - 
stration of four sciences, viz: Botany, Geology, 
5) 


| _ a Mineralogy, and Zoology. ‘This beautiful and sym- 
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“ metrical collection is the gift of the President, Rev But though tl { 
n Dr. Malcom. Prof. Anderson also collected in his | Colles é ang ] ’ 
tour many valuable specimens, which he adds to the | ing” is supplanted | ) aq 
4 cabinet. tion wort f grave net 
he “Prof. Anderson also purchased for the Universi- | whether the system a 
ty, through the liberality of Israel E. James, Esq., been carried t lat 
of Philadelphia, and his son, Prof. James, of the : If the } * — 
University, a fine manikin, which, with a perfect hu- | /earnu | a 
man skeleton, kindly loaned the institution by Dr. | text book, and that bj CtaCrs 
Thornton of Lewisburg, and a full set of Cutter’s | from une ' 5 OF tne ' — 
Charts, and various models of a very magnificent ed man, hi 
size, of the ear, eye, larynx, trachea, &c., purchased up, peraa) 
by the University, will furnish everything needed in ; the dangt fe mu 
teaching Physiology. rst ol 
“ Prof. Anderson purchased for the Unive Sit} es ; - 
through the liberality of Thomas Watson, Esq., of | ‘ re “ta ott Gp ag 
Philadelphia, 29 volumes, some of them large an bi port 
with « ostly colored engraving‘ They are for tl a ; 
use of the Professors in teaching the above science an V wren 
m He also arranved a system of correspondence, which wae - 
will bring in 1 any valuable articles in futur , and |! : ib 
1e enables him to dispose advantageously of any dup ’ x ait 
t cate specimens which our friends may send - 5 ng 
rm 17 , P 7 I it y I} 
i lhe collection of birds in this cabinet is part nat . 
larly fine, and the v ry life-like appearance which | .1,;,) ‘ } 
they present would convince one, if he were not told, | }, < It 
that they could have been prepared in no other! , it + 
place on the globe but Paris. The French excel he will 
all others in works of this kind. They display pe- | g, hit e 
culiar skill in the execution of their preparations | og ‘a] 
t illustrative of the various departments of physics. ‘ d 
\- Lisrary: The library consists of about 3000 vol- P 
rr umes. The books are mostly standard works a1 d | m t 
have been selected much care. 'T » is very ; Cary 
little of what is commonly termed “lumber” and | Lew 
? which forms a considerabli portion of ma f ou \ 
large collections. It is what may be termed ae the | 
working library. t 
It is opened eru intervals for t] 
of books, bu t warmed during the 
and hen s nota pl of much rv J 
by thes¢ | " d to belic 
s not that e! ( made of it 
cou of Us riate training deman . 
We are aware that tne nature ¢ the ( 0 } 
> our day is very diflerent in purpose and « 0 Ben. 
from what it was former! it is n reg 
the gymnasium training school, t p a 
; : ! I Ul 
the faculti eveloped by sg 
tracted exercis¢ th A thleta ( pi 
the great games of Gree But this 
; idea that formerly attached to the institu ns 
; They were reg ied as places of quiet «ME : , ~ 
which men of 0 LAL hab might 1 
pursue their stud 1 seclusion, and he { 
Library was one of the chief eneles. | 
1y of an eminent ] rlish writer n | 
upon th subject. “ The foundation of ( >| 2 
he says, “though almost alwars containino | 
von for the education of youth, was p yd 
signed for far oth ‘objects. They were for studious | ! , . : oes 
men to retire to, to devote themselves. in | 
freedom from the cares of daily subsistence. to med- | ™ost 
itation and the study of the arts and sciences in lodat With Un 
general ; to encourage the systematic | ' 
study of the arts, first by way of pri paration, and he aa si 
. then of divinity, by persons enabled by the munifi- ous We were 02 ciety ; res aaa 
| cence of the founders to consecrate their time t deep ; Bue ut nstruction t sata t De 8 fair 
reading.”j specimen of the whol : of it in the 
| highest te of com I’! hers man 
*Christian Chronicle, 1862. enth isM an inter in their work 
t Quarterly Review, July, 1840. which is the sure euarante 
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= ha he their ; . oa . 
branches | be, their boisterous idleness, and they keep their 


' 
: educatio vow of doing nothing with all the petulance of boys 
comprising an extended course in Music, Drawing, and the resolution of men. - And because the Uni- 


The course of study embraces all the 


; 


ecessary for a thorough and compl 








dai ine ys ) ia} t ’ ‘ ] versity eannat -~ #1 r 4) 
I ainting. French, German, Spanish, Italian, and | versity cannot, in the course of three short years, 
‘ y sins a nce ave oe snared to ton we a thy né+ } J 
ax wag 0 pawe hor expen have been spared to | tu h as thes ito scholars,—men of science, 
make the institution comp.ete In a ts appount moa 1 IINnguists, Statesm« { iplomatist ; 
nts. It is truly a delightful place a not fail ies as , ods A oo. amy diplomatists,—she 
{ ats. - truly @ eign I u piace nd cannotiall is pronounced unit for her office: her foundations and 
to satisiy the taste Of the most lastidiou he institutions are cast into the ecrucibls Alas! 
mY . } r h alum: ] a | > i 
Acapeny : The Academy is situated on the sam for such alu nl as these, no change in he1 discipline 
tract of land as the College, but in a separate in-| ' avail, and there is no remedy but the impossible 
closure. The building is of brick, 60 by 80 feet, | Ome “to live past years again.” The lost time can 
three stories in height. Pupils room and board in | B&Yer be Teacemed, 
the nil line ul ler the immediate supervis . of the D WW +7 — 
- ae yates a a D DINGS AND GROUNDS: Che College edifice is 
principal who reside on £ =f +] nsistine of ntr vas 
Twe teachers a ) wh S ne rates } song a b 7 R pegs building 
teacl f t] il al l two wings. The centre building is 82 feet square 
eacher 0 ie ancient languages, and a teacher of 14 ‘ hick ra ft 
ue a. ad = . i and three stories high. ‘Lhe first story comprises a 
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it is chiefly due. It is too true that young men { 2®"4, stretching away to the west and south is the 
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sure - ramming,” and o1 . *London Quarterly Review, Vol. CVIII, October, 1860, 
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